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PREFACE. 


By my first presiding elder, Rev. John Boring, who 
was a master in the use of practical illustrations, my 
attention was called to the value of parables and stories 
in illustrating and making attractive and effective 
gospel truth. With a sincere desire to become an 
effective preacher, I made special visits to hear and 
study the few preachers of all denominations who, at 
the time of my early ministry, were reaching the peo- 
ple and commanding large audiences. I noted that 
in every case these men were using stories and para- 
bles. I began to gather, from what I heard and read 
and saw, the stories which, in my judgment, would 
make truth effective; and I have made liberal use of 
these stories through all my ministry. 

The foundation of some of my illustrations I owe 
to what I have heard and read from others; the appli- 
cation only is mine. I have dictated these stories to 
a stenographer in the easy and simple style in which 
I have used them, without critical care for anything 
except to give the story and its application. 

Į send forth this little book with the sincere hope that 
it may be helpful. CERS! 


CLEVELAND, TENN., June 20, 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PEOPLE in general, and preachers in particular, 
marvel at the results of the preaching of George 
Stuart, and wonder what the secret of his success is. 
This book will reveal his secret. It is a collection of 
the illustrations that he uses in his ministry. But it 
is incidentally more; it is a revelation of the heart of 
the man and of the deep and mighty convictions that 
move and drive him in his ceaseless and merciless 
battle against sin and wrong and his tireless efforts to 
reach and save the lost. For no man can read the 
contents of this book and not get the conviction that 
George Stuart is wholly and desperately in earnest. 
There is nothing mechanical or perfunctory in his 
work or in his preaching. He knows human nature. 
He knows the meaning and the misery of sin. He 
knows the bitterness of the sinner’s bondage and the 
helplessness of his condition. He knows the deprav- 
ity of the *human heart, the difficulty of dislodging its 
love of sin, its hiding places of self-deception, and 
its fathomless perversity and desperate persistence in 
loving and working evil. On the other hand, he 
knows the power of the gospel of Christ in its breadth 
and depth and height. Here is the explanation of 
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his quenchless solicitude for the salvation of his fel- 
low-men and his quenchless enthusiasm in preaching 
the gospel. He knows the deep meaning and the 
deep misery of sin. He knows with equal certainty 
the reality, the certainty, the blessedness of deliver- 
ance from it through faith in Jesus Christ and the 
power of the Holy Ghost. He has a profound sorrow 
for the misery of men. He knows he has a remedy 
for it. He has a message for men. He knows men 
and he knows his message. He has seen the trans- 
forming effects of his message in the lives of wrecked 
and wretched and hopeless men and women and in 
the rebuilding and restoration of wrecked homes and 
ruined families. It is all this that gives reality and 
power to the preaching of George Stuart, and is the 
real secret of his popularity and effectiveness as a 
preacher. But while this is the heart of the secret of 
his ministry, he studies and toils to equip himself and 
to perfect himself in the arts that enable him to reach 
the people. He repudiates the studies and the meth- 
ods and the style of the schools and the books, and he 
studies, instead, the people, the lives of the people, 
their sufferings, their sorrows, their joys, their ways, 
their habits, their way of looking at things, their way 
of talking. He knows and he uses their language. 
He knows the way to their hearts. 

The illustrations which he has gathered and put in 
this book will illustrate what I mean. There is hard- 
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ly one of them that does not drive a point or clinch a 
truth. When a fellow reads one of them, he knows he 
is hit and he knows where he is hit, and right away 
he wants to quit his meanness and do better. 

This book, then, is directly good to the use of edi- 
fying. It will benefit personally those who read it. 
It will make them want to do better. It will preach 
effectively to those who read it. Thousands of peo- 
ple who have heard the author preach will see and 
feel new fitness and force in these telling bits of his 
sermons. And we trust that many who have not 
heard Mr. Stuart preach will read these absorbing 
pages and receive inspiration, encouragement, and in- 
struction. In other words, these illustrations are not 
rendered ineffective because they are taken out of the 
sermons of which they were a part and given sep- 
arately. They still preach. Sometimes one of them 
is a whole sermon, and certainly will make a deeper 
and more fruitful impression than whole barrels of 
sermons of a certain sort. 

In the next place, these illustrations will prove help- 
ful to preachers. They will illustrate to them the 
effectiveness of pertinent illustrations and lead them 
to the cultivation of this indispensable art, in which 
any man can succeed who will try and keep on trying. 
Until they master the art, they can use some of these 
illustrations of Mr. Stuart, who is publishing them, 
in part, for that purpose. 
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And lastly, George Stuarts success in preaching 
refutes and pulverizes the notion that the gospel—the 
gospel of repentance and faith and conversion and re- 
generation and salvation—has lost out and become 
obsolete. It may, perhaps it does, illustrate, e con- 
trario, how that dull platitudes, droned off in a me- 
chanical or drowsy way, have become obsolete. There 
must be, there is, some way of accounting for the 
fact that with the thousands upon thousands of 
preachers in this country, preaching their sermons 
week after week, there are comparatively so few really 
converted people, living according to the pattern 
shown in the (Sermon on the) Mount, and so many 
uncounted thousands who care for none of these 
things and live on the lowlands of the flesh. George 
Stuart’s preaching, as illustrated in this book of illus- 
trations, may serve as a hint toward the explanation 
of this humiliating state of things. And especially in 
view of the battle that is raging over the Bible among 
the “cultured and thoughtful classes,” it is all the 
more urgent that the good old gospel, contained in 
the Bible and nowhere else, should be preached to 
the uncultured and thoughtless classes in such a way 
as to prove and demonstrate to the eyes of the world 
that the gospel is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. Gross ALEXANDER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., October, 1907. 


STORIES AND PARABLES. 


LIGHT. 


Some years ago I conducted a revival in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. The people came from all direc- 
tions to the night service on foot. One member of 
each family brought a bundle of pitch pine to light 
them home. At the close of the service at night, one 
man would light his torch and would cry, “You can 
all get a light here!” The torch-carriers would gather 
around him, each putting his torch in the fire until 
all their torches were lighted, and then they started 
in every direction for their homes. It was a beautiful 
sight to stand on the steps of the old church and see 
the whole procession lit up with these pine torches 
lifted high in the air. 

I have known one good man in a community, the 
light of his life all aglow with the heavenly fire, to 
touch one after another of his neighbors until the whole 
community felt the power of his light and influence. 


ON a rainy, stormy night a flagman hurried down 
the railroad track to stop a coming train and prevent 
a collision. As he hurried down the slick track he 
slipped and fell, breaking his lantern and extinguishing 
his light. The train came thundering along: he threw 
his broken lantern into the engine as it passed him, 
and the engineer, seeing the broken lantern, stopped 
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his train, and the wreck was prevented. If you have 
lost the light and joy of your Christian experience, 
use what is left of your moral character to save a 
soul from death. 


In one of our meetings a vacillating character, who 
had lost the joy of his Christian experience, was sit- 
ting by the side of a substantial banker, a moralist 
and a strong character, but unsaved. Under the ser- 
mon the man who had lost his Christian experience 
was convicted. He turned to the banker and said: 
“I am a poor, vacillating fellow. It is difficult for me 
to stand against temptation. You know my life, and I 
know you have very little respect for my Christianity. 
If you were to accept Christ, you have character— 
you could stand. I wish I could persuade you to do 
what I have failed to do. If you will go with me, I 
will make one more honest effort.” The banker, 
touched by his frankness and humility and the honest, 
penitent tears in his face, said: “Come on; I will go 
with you.” They bowed at the altar together. The 
banker was saved. He was led to Christ by the pa- 
thetic appeal of the honest confession of a man who 
had lost his light and joy. 


ALMOST every picture in the Bible, representing the 
Christian life, is a picture of unselfishness. Nothing is 
more unselfish than light. Strike a match, hold it up 
and watch the flames devour it. As you look upon the 
charred remains, say to it: “Little match, why did you 
not take care of yourself, save your strength and your 
beauty?” The charred remains of the little match 
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would reply: “It was my business to give you light, and 
in doing this I lost myself.” All agencies that furnish 
light exhaust themselves. Look at the candle in the 
old candlestick; moment by moment it grows shorter 
and shorter. If it were possible for the candle to save 
itself, the light would go out. The old-fashioned pine 
knot that lay in the country fireplace to give light to 
the family soon went out and was replaced by another. 
The modern electric candle burns out. The very sun 
himself is being exhausted in lighting and heating the 
world. If you are to light the world, you are to for- 
get self. “He saved others; himself he cannot save,” 
was true. 


HUMILITY. 


As the jasmine withholds its odor in the glare of the 
midday sun, but lets it out to the twilight zephyrs, so 
many a life, timid and retiring on brilliant occasions 
exerts a most delightful influence in the modest and 
retired walks of life. The lark, that builds its nest 
on the ground, soars high; and the nightingale, sweet- 
est of singers, sings at night. 


INFLUENCE. 


BROTHER SAM Jones and I were sitting in our room 
at Marshall, Tex., when Captain B., a civil engineer 
for one of the leading Texas railroads, entered. We 
found him a splendid Christian gentleman, full of zeal 
and good works. He gave us this little history of his 
conversion: “I started humble in life, a hard-working 
man, a railroad builder. I worked all day Sunday, was 
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profane, cared nothing for religion, and never attend- 
ed religious services. One Sunday afternoon, a few 
years ago, I had business with a religious man. On 
looking him up I was informed that he was at church. 
I went up to the church to call him out to transact 
my business. I entered the church, took a seat on the 
rear pew, expecting to give a signal to my friend; but 
I found an old-fashioned class meeting in progress. 
I could not get the eye of the man whom I wished 
to signal, and was forced to listen to several testi- 
monies from good old Christian men and women. At 
last an old woman, clad in a faded alpaca dress, but 
with a sweet face, arose to testify. It was one of the 
most beautiful testimonies I ever heard. Wicked and 
hard-hearted as I was, it broke my heart. I remained 
to ask them to pray for me, and I was graciously con- 
verted.” A faithful witness for the Master has con- 
vinced many a sinner of the error of his ways. These 
humble Christian lives give a testimony that the world 
cannot gainsay. 


GROW. 


BROTHER BORING, my first presiding elder, gave me 
this little incident in my early ministry that has been 
a great help to me. In one of his early revivals, an 
honest old blacksmith came to the altar to seek par- 
don. He was most powerfully converted. He walked 
through the church, the tears of joy streaming down 
his face, shaking hands with his neighbors and friends. 
His honesty and sincerity in the matters of everyday 
life gave great power to this open confession of his 
faith. Nobody doubted the genuineness of his con- 
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version. The day after he was converted he called 
Brother Boring to one side and said: “Brother Boring, 
you know I am an illiterate blacksmith, but there 
must be something I can do for him who has done so 
much for me. I recollect that when I first entered the 
blacksmith shop I could not make a horseshoe nail. 
There was absolutely nothing I could do in the shop, 
except to blow the bellows. I burned up lots of iron 
and wasted lots of time trying to make a blacksmith; 
but to-day I believe I can make anything that any 
other man ever made out of iron with a hammer 
and anvil. If you have any work in the church like 
“blowing the bellows’ that you can put me at, give me 
something to do. I don’t want to be a first-class 
blacksmith and a no-account church member. I want 
to be as good in my church as I am in my blacksmith 
shop.” Brother Boring, pleased with his offer to 
work, and knowing of his honesty and sincerity in all 
things, said to him one Sunday: “I want you to lead a 
prayer to-day for us.” He was known through the 
community as “Abe, the Blacksmith.” Abe replied: 
“Brother Boring, I have never tried to lead a prayer; 
perhaps I had better go out in the woods and prac- 
tice a little before I try to lead a public prayer.” 
But Brother Boring had few in his church who would 
lead a public prayer, and in the necessity of the case 
he called on Brother Abe. He started his prayer: 
“Lord, help us and bless us.” He continued to repeat 
this one sentence over and over with more and more 
fervency, unable to close or to continue. Brother Bor- 
ing saw his dilemma, and to relieve the situation started 
a familiar hymn, and Abe rose from his knees in an 
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ecstasy of joy, having been greatly blessed in his hum- * 
ble effort. Brother Boring did not call on him any 
more at a Sunday service, but at prayer meeting there 
were few to lead prayers, and Abe was frequently 
called on and never refused. Through scores of fail- 
ures, as the world calls failure, he became a most 
gifted man in prayer. Brother Boring gave an account 
of how on one quarterly meeting occasion, at the close 
of the eleven o’clock service, he called on him to con- 
clude the service with prayer. It was one of the most 
marvelous prayers he ever heard, full of unction, full 
of power, well expressed. At the close of his prayer 
the whole audience was moved as he had rarely ever 
seen an audience moved, and Abe himself stood up and 
praised God in the presence of the people. He lived 
and died one of the most useful Christian workers 
in that community—class leader, Sunday-school teach- 
er, a leader of prayer meetings, an exhorter in revivals, 
and faithful and effective in all departments of church 
work. 

My brother, the reason you are not more serviceable 
to the Church of God is simply that you are not willing 
to make failures enough to attain success. 


THE CRITIC. 


THE beetle and the bee fly over the same territory, 
light on the same plants. The beetle extracts only the 
bitter. The bee gathers only the sweet, and stores it up 
for the pleasure of others. The spirit of criticism 


grows on one until the few faults hide every beautiful 
trait of character. 
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THe man who led my chorus choir for years had 
been formerly a brickmason. In passing down the 
street on one occasion he called my attention to a 
slight crook in a brick wall. I was at first unable to 
see it, but after letting my eyes rest on different points 
of the wall, under his instruction I finally noticed a 
slight crook. The next time I walked down that street 
I looked for the crook in the wall. It was easily dis- 
covered. Every time I passed down the street after 
that I looked for the crook in the wall, and soon I could 
scarcely see anything else. I finally began to fear lest 
the wall should fall down, though no change had taken 
place in it from the first. Don’t look for faults. 
Look for the better things, and you will see more and 
more of them. Look for brighter things, and you 
will see more and more of them. 


A GREEN horsefly flies all over a beautiful dappled 
gray horse and lights on a little sore spot on his with- 
ers. Don’t play the horsefly and fly all over the beauti- 
ful traits of character of a friend and settle your con- 
versation on one little sore spot. 


A CULTURED woman attended our revival meetings 
with her irreligious and skeptical husband. Brother 
Jones preached a sermon full of truth and power, but 
used, as he was accustomed to do, some rough lan- 
guage and plain illustrations. On leaving the service 
the woman, in the presence of a lady friend, who was a 
Christian, and her unsaved husband, opened up a se- 
vere criticism of the rough feautures of the sermon. 
Her husband, whom she had desired for years to 
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become a Christian, replied: “That was the only ser- 
mon I ever heard that reached my case. I had made 
up my mind during that sermon to say to you that 
I would try to join you in your Christian life; but 
if you as a Christian reject truth like that, then I 
don’t want to be a Christian.” If she had only with- - 
held her criticism for twenty-four hours, she might 
have experienced the great joy of having her husband 
join her in a Christian life. 


DuRING our meeting in Chattanooga, a mechanic 
who had been a very wicked man, came to his home, 
having heard that Sam Jones and George Stuart were 
to hold a meeting in Chattanooga. He said to his wife, 
who had prayed for him for years: “I am going to 
hear these men out of curiosity.” She replied: “I do 
not know them. I have never heard them; but during 
our married life I have never known you to attend 
church, and I shall be glad to go with you to hear 
anybody.” They came to the first service. The wife 
saw much to criticise from her point of view, but not a 
word of criticism escaped her lips. She continued in 
prayer. The third evening of the services her hus- 
band was a penitent; the next day he was converted. 
If all Christians would swap their criticisms for ear- 


nest prayers, more hearts would be gladdened by the 
results. 


HABIT. 


THE time to destroy a habit is in its early forma- 
tion. A farmer had a flock of geese. The ganders of 
the flock would chase the little boy of the house with 
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their outstretched necks and open mouths and hissing 
noise. Some goslings were hatched in the flock, and 
the little fellow was found out in the yard with a stick 
knocking them on the head. His mother scolded him 
and asked him what he was doing. He said the old 
ganders bit him, and he was killing them. His mother 
replied: “They are not ganders; they are little gos- 
lings.” “Yes,” said he, “but they will grow up to be 
ganders; then they will bite me.” These little habits, 
when they have grown, bite with great severity. 


I HEARD of a touching little thing in the life of one 
of my neighbors who lived on the Pigeon River. His 
name was Allen. He lived on his farm to a good old 
age. He had a faithful dog who followed him wher- 
ever he went. He was a systematic man. Later in 
life he was able to attend to only a few duties on the 
farm; he took these every afternoon in regular turn. 
The dog would follow him. After his death the wife 
was greatly touched by the fact that the dog would lie 
quietly in the yard and at the regular time in the after- 
noon when Mr. Allen began his chores would walk 
slowly around and stand a moment at each place, ap- 
parently waiting for the work to be done, and would 
come at last to the house as if still following his 
master and watching him do the chores. The dog kept 
that up until his death, which followed soon after 
his master’s death. Ifa dog can be taught to follow us, 
why not our children? 


THE wife of Nathan Sullins had been reared by 
parents who had family prayers. When she married, 
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Nathan Sullins was an irreligious man. On going 
to their home she said to her husband: “We must erect 
our family altar.” He made the excuse that he was an 
irreligious man. She replied that there was a prayer 
that even a sinner could pray; that she would have 
prayers the first night, and he must try it the next. 
When it came his time she insisted until he yielded. 
He began his prayer, and in struggling through it he 
became convicted of sin and was converted at the fam- 
ily altar. They reared their children around the fam- 
ily altar. 

I married the daughter of one of the sons of this 
family, who had always followed his father in main- 
taining the family altar. After the children had all 
married off and his wife had died, he was found 
reading his Bible and praying aloud at night alone in 
his room, just as he did when all the family were pres- 
ent. On being asked why he did it, he said that he 
was so accustomed to family prayers that he felt bet- 
ter after he had read the Word and prayed aloud, as 
he had always done at family prayers. When my wife 
and I went to our home after our marriage and the 
hour for retiring had come, as was my custom, I read 
the Scriptures and knelt in silent prayer. When I arose 
my young wife was crying. I asked the cause of 
her tears, and she hesitated, but finally confessed that 
nothing was wrong except that she had never gone to 
bed without family prayers, and that she did not be- 
lieve she could live in a home where there was no fam- 
ily altar. After that I read the Scriptures aloud and 
we joined together in prayer, I leading the prayer, at 
the close of which she seemed perfectly happy and con- 
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tent. This habit of family prayers had come down 
through the years as another proof of the much-doubt- 
ed text: “Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 


GROW. 


WHILE holding a camp meeting in Mississippi some 
years ago, some one asked me to call on Brother R., 
a professor in one of the Mississippi colleges, to lead in 
prayer. I did so. I have rarely ever heard a more 
helpful and spiritual prayer. His petitions were so 
simple, earnest, and appropriate that the whole au- 
dience realized that they had been led to a throne 
of grace. I was so impressed with the power of 
his prayer that I called attention to it at the preach- 
ers’ tent. His pastor was present. He replied: “No 
man has paid more for that power than he.” A 
timid, reticent man, he begged to be excused from 
all public offices and duties; but conscience-stricken, 
he came to his pastor and said: “I must not shirk 
duty. I fear it is pride that keeps me from duty. If 
my pastor and my God and the people will suffer my 
failures, I will endeavor to do whatever I am called to 
do as best I may.” The pastor related to us how he 
had often started in his prayer and had broken down, 
and some one else had to continue it; how he was 
able at first to lead only a few sentences in a stammer- 
ing way, but that he had never failed to respond, and 
God helped; and he stands forth to-day, said his pastor, 
as one of the most useful and helpful public workers. 

The reason we have not more men and women who 
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can be helpful in church work is because they are not 
willing to pay the price for preparation. All success is 
built on failure, and so few Christian people are will- 
ing to undergo the humiliation of failure that they may 
enjoy the triumphs of success. The only reason you 
cannot write with your left hand is because you have 
been writing with your right hand. The only reason 
you cannot perform on the violin or piano, or any other 
musical instrument, is because you have not been will- 
ing to wade through a thousand discords to harmony. 

My father was a violinist, and my earliest dreams 
were of making a musician. I traded a little neighbor 
boy all my possessions for an old violin with one string 
and a few strands of hair in the bow. For a week I 
tried to strike some kind of a tune on my one string. 
Becoming utterly disgusted at my failures, I traded the 
violin to my brother fora gun. When he got the violin 
in his hands a smile of joy came over his face as 
he said: “I will play on this thing some day if it takes 
me ten years to learn.” Days and weeks went by. 
He became a public nuisance in the home sawing on 
that old violin. He was driven from room to room— 
finally into the yard. I have seen him sitting out under 
an old oak tree, a sufficient distance from the house 
not to annoy the inmates, and he would saw on that old 


violin by the hour. I shall never forget a fall evening 


in the old country home. We had just built the first 
fire in mother’s room, and all the family had gathered 
there. The soft light of the fire was falling on the 
happy faces of father, mother, and the children, as 
they gathered in an unbroken circle around this old- 
fashioned home fireside. My brother said: “Pa, I can 


—— 
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play five tunes on one string.” My father said: “Bring 
in your violin, and let us hear you.” The family con- 
sisted of father and mother and five children, four boys 
and one girl. My brother walked in with his old violin 
with one string and a few strands of hair in the bow, 
as proud as ever Ole Bull greeted his immense audi- 
ences. He moved his fingers up and down the string, 
pressed the loose hairs on the bow against the violin, 
until it squeaked out something like the notes of a 
familiar tune. We all cheered the boy, but I noticed 
the tears in my father’s eye. He said: “That’s well 
done, my boy, for one string. I see you are deter- 
mined to be a musician. I will fix that fiddle for you 
to-morrow and give you a chance.” By the next even- 
ing father had four strings on the violin, fresh hairs 
in the bow, and everything in good shape, and pre- 
sented the violin properly tuned to the happiest boy 
on earth. His earnest efforts became more earnest, 
and many a winter night did we sit around that old 
fireside and listen to the charming music from that old 
violin. I do not think I ever heard sweeter notes 
brought from a violin than my brother could bring, 
and I have rarely ever heard him charming a company 
with his delightful music that I have not said to my- 
self: “George, if you had stuck to the old one-stringed 
instrument a little longer, you might have been a mu- 
sician yourself.” This little lesson served me in after 
years. 

I was called to preach when a lad of fifteen or six- 
teen. My father’s death threw me on my own re- 
sources. I worked my way through school to where 
I had education enough to do primary work as a 
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teacher, and thus I continued teaching and studying 
until I secured my diploma, long after I had become 
a preacher. I was licensed to preach at nineteen, with 
meager education and apparently no gifts. My first 
efforts were in the country to small, patient, long-suf- 
fering country audiences; my first sermon, in a little 
home village, will never be forgotten. The audience 
was large. My mother was present and many of my 
personal friends. I arose and read my text; every 
thought left my head. I read my text again, but could 
not think of a single point in my sermon. I stood 
several minutes, embarrassed, chagrined, mortified. 
At last I sat down, put my face in my handkerchief, 
and burst into tears, and my audience wept with me. 
An old preacher pronounced the benediction, and we 
left the church as if going from a funeral. On reach- 
ing home, where my widowed mother, younger sister, 
and myself lived alone, I said to my mother: “I will 
never try to preach again. I cannot preach. I will 
devote my life to some other kind of work.” My 
mother encouraged me, and just at that moment my 
old one-string fiddle came into my mind, and I said to 
myself: “You gave up your fiddle because you failed 
on one string, and now you are going to give up 
your ministry because you have failed again.” And 
with tearful eyes and clinched fists I looked up and 
said: “O Lord, if you will help me, I will make a thou- 
sand failures, or learn to preach.” I have been sawing 
on the old one string for many years. For five or 
six years I labored incessantly in the little log churches 
and schoolhouses in the mountains of Tennessee. By 
a strange and beautiful providence my heavenly Fa- 
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ther prepared a way for me to attend Emory and Hen- 
ry College. From there I was providentially led into 
one of the most pleasant stations in my Conference, 
and through many years I have had the pleasure of 
carrying the blessed gospel to thousands and tens of 
thousands from one end of this great country to the 
the other. 


SOCIETY. 


THERE is a big gilded saloon down on Main street. 
The music is going, the lights are bright, the glasses 
are rattling, and the laugh from the dissipating throng 
is ringing. Above the door are the words, “Palace 
Saloon.” Take another picture. It is a magnificent 
building, large parlors, easy-chairs, reading tables, 
writing tables, periodicals, and libraries. Young men, 
middle-aged men, and old men are there. Church 
members, church officials, are there. On one floor 
is a dance hall, on another is the library and reading 
room; on another floor are gaming rooms; on an- 
other is a handsome buffet, where meats and drinks are 
served. This building is a social club. It could not 
have been built without church members; it cannot be 
maintained without them. But standing again with 
my boy beside me, I fear the social club more than 
I fear the saloon. My boy, your boy, will not go into 
the saloon, but he will follow the churchman into the 
social club; he will matriculate in the club and gradu- 
ate in the saloon. 


It is a public hall in the city ; brilliantly illuminated ; 
the floors are waxed; the orchestra has been employed, 
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and the dance starts at 9:30. It is the promiscuous 
ball. Whisky is smelt on the breath of every other 
man, and even the women have had their wine. Im- 
modest dress, immodest positions, unholy passions. 
This is the public ball. Again. The building is a 
beautiful residence on Capitol avenue. The heads of 
the family are members of the Church. Cards have 
been issued for the reception. Supper is over, the 
dining room is cleared, the music starts at 10 o'clock, 
and the dance begins. It is a select party, a private 
dance, but it is a dance. Church members are dancing, 
church officials are looking on, but it is a dance. I 
stand again, with my precious daughter by my side, 
and I say, I fear the former less than I fear the latter. 
Our daughters matriculate in our private dance and 
graduate in our public balls. And our public balls are 
but scenes of immodesty and passion. Let us put all 
these worldly amusements together, and I make one 
statement in reference to them all: “They either do 
good or harm. They promote Christianity or worldli- 
ness; they gather with Christ or they scatter abroad; 
they are for Christ or against Christ. 


THE SALOON. 


Dip you ever see a trap? I shall never forget the 
first trap I ever set. I had spent the night with a 
neighbor boy. We went early in the morning and set 
the trap for partridges. When we had adjusted the 
triggers, my companion said: “Wait, George, we must 
cover up this trap. There is not a bird in all the fields 
fool enough to go into the trap unless it is covered.” 
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We gathered weeds and stuff to cover all the timbers 
of the trap, and away we ran. At the appointed hour 
we visited our trap. As we reached the top of the 
hill, looking down into the hollow where we had set 
our trap, my companion said excitedly: “It is down! 
It is down!” If you never saw your trap down, you 
don’t know how a boy feels in such a case. When we 
reached the trap and pulled the grass away, we cried 
in our mountain vernacular: “It’s a pat-ridge! It’s a 
pat-ridge! It’s a pat-ridge!”” Slipping his hand under 
the trap, the boy pulled out the bird with its broken 
wing, its scattered feathers, and its bleeding head. I 
looked upon the beautiful striped-headed bird, and saw 
the blood on its head, its broken wing, its disheveled 
feathers, and watched it looking nervously and pite- 
ously around, hoping to regain its freedom, and my 
boyish heart felt a mute sympathy with the bird. In 
my heart I said: “I wish its wing were unbroken, its 
head unstained with blood, its feathers all right, and 
we could turn it loose and hear it buzz in the air 
once more.” 

Ah! I have seen that bird since then. I have seen 
the broken wing and the bleeding head. I have seen 
that covered trap. The name was covered. I have 
read: “Parlor Saloon,” “Daisy Saloon,” and “Sham- 
rock Saloon.” The parlor is the sweetest room of 
the home, where we meet and greet our friends and 
loved ones. The daisy is the sweetest and most mod- 
est flower that blooms in the valley. The shamrock 
is the little three-leafed, clover-like plant that grows on 
the Emerald Isle. It is the plant that St. Patrick 
plucked when he introduced Christianity. He held 
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it up and said: “There are three persons in the God- 
head—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
The three are one, the same in substance and equal 
in power, and gave the Irish their first grip on the 
Trinity. No harm in the parlor saloon; no harm in 
the daisy saloon; no harm in the shamrock saloon. 
Go in, boys; go in. Look at the pictures on the wall. 
There is a picture of a beautiful woman standing in 
the front of her elegant home, plucking a Maréchal 
Niel rose from the vine that clambers about her porch. 
Here and there are other innocent pictures clustered 
among the sporting pictures. Not a single picture of 
the drunkard’s home, or a drunkard’s family, or a 
drunken tragedy, or a drunken brawl How I should 
like to hang the pictures in the saloons of this country! 
What a group of pictures the wreckage of the saloon 
would make! Why hang pictures of domestic felicity 
in the saloon? When did the saloon ever make a wom- 
an smile? It has made her weep from time immemo- 
rial. When did it ever place her in the yard of a beau- 
tiful home? It has turned her out homeless. When 
did it ever make her pluck a flower? She has gath- 
ered only from the thorns. How I should like to un- 
cover these saloons! 


A NEGRO man walking down the street in a pair of 
new shoes was asked by a friend where he got them. 
He replied: “A saloon-keeper uptown give dem to 
me.” His friend said: “Why, how is that? They 
never give me anything.” “Well, you know I’ve been 
drinking liquor at dat saloon up to ’bout a month ago. 


I quit drinking, and I just laid up de ten cents a drink I 
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had been paying to dat saloon-keeper every morning 
and every evening, till I got enough to buy: dese 
shoes; and you see dat’s how dat saloon-keeper gimme 
dese shoes.” 


GRATITUDE. 


It is said that during the direful scourge of yellow 
fever in New Orleans the people anxiously prayed 
and waited for the frost which, it was said, woud kill 
the germ and stop the dreadful disease. One morning 
during the great scourge the people awoke to find a 
hoar frost all over the city. It is said grateful fathers, 
mothers, husbands, and wives hurried out of their 
homes, and wherever they found the hoar frost on plank 
or fence they pressed their lips to it and kissed it, 
while tears of gratitude rolled down their joyous faces: 
grateful for the agent that had come to destroy the 
germs of death. I never think of this scene that I do 
not see in it a picture of Calvary. When death was 
abroad in the land, there was no hope, except in 
the blood of Christ, and as his blood came forth on 
Calvary to destroy the germs of sin and death, how 
our grateful hearts ought to sing: 

E’er since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 


Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


PREPARATION. 


A REVIVAL started in a country community, and at 
the first service, while all the congregation seemed 
cold and indifferent, one faithful, honest old fellow 
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seemed to be overflowing with joy. At the close of 
the service he walked along with his neighbors with 
tears of joy in his radiant face, shaking hands and 
rejoicing. His neighbor said: “John, how is it that 
you seem so full of religion and all the rest of us seem 
so cold and empty?” He replied: “I learned a lesson 
from the rain. During a long dry spell some time ago 
the cisterns were all dry, and there was no water ex- 
cept at the big spring two miles away. We had to 
haul water. A fine shower of rain came, and I had 
barrels under all the gutters around my house to catch 
the water; but when the rain had ceased, I found my 
barrels empty. They had dried during the dry weather, 
the cracks had opened up, and not a barrel would hold 
a drop of water. I lost the rain, and it taught me a 
lesson. The next time I saw a sign of rain, I took my 
barrels up to the big spring and soaked them until ev- 
ery hoop was tight. I set them under the dripping, and 
at the close of the rain every barrel was running over 
full of water. I heard this revival was coming. I took 
my old dried-up soul every day to the woods and 
got down under a big old tree, and prayed God to let 
the Spirit come down on me and tighten up the hoops; 
and this morning, bless the Lord, I was ready, and 
when the refreshing shower came it filled me to over- 
flowing.” Go to the fountain, brother, and “tighten 
up your hoops.” 


THE SALOON. 


A FEW years ago a country boy, contrary to the 
wishes of his good mother, came to Danville, Va., and 
entered the saloon business. The memory of home and 
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the prayers of his mother set his conscience on fire. 
He drank liquor to drown his conscience, and con- 
tinued the wicked business. On he went in rebellion 
against his mother and his God, drinking and selling 
liquor. Fearful spells of delirium would come at the 
end of his long sprees. When he was twenty-three 
years old, in an awful spell of delirium tremens, he 
crawled behind his bed; his friends were unable to hold 
him in the bed, and over next to the wall behind his 
bed mixing drinks in his delirium, he died—fulfilling 
the prophesy, “Woe unto him that giveth his neigh- 
bor drink!” 


GRATITUDE. 


THERE is no virtue so rare as genuine gratitude. 
This is illustrated by a little fable to the effect that 
all the Graces had a meeting in heaven: Love, Joy, 
Peace, Long-suffering, Gentleness, Meekness, Patience, 
Faith, and all the rest. There were two beautiful 
Graces who seemed to be strangers to each other. 
Charity noticed it, and proposed an introduction. She 
took one of them by the hand and led her over to the 
other, and said: “Benevolence, allow me to introduce 
you to Gratitude.” Benevolence reached out her soft 
hand and, taking Gratitude by the hand, said: “Grati- 
tude, I am delighted to meet you in heaven. I never 
had the pleasure of meeting you on earth.” 


A younG girl with a beautiful set of teeth had 
dropped from one a small gold filling. She was com- 
plaining and quarreling at the breakfast table, grum- 
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bling at her defective teeth, complaining that she 
should have to go to the dentist to have this filling re- 
placed, and making the whole meal unpleasant by her 
complaints. Her old grandmother, seated at the table, 
was silently munching away at her food, when a little 
sister said: “Grandma, you ain’t got but two teeths, 
is you?” She replied: “No, darling; but, thank God, 
they meet.” The fact that her only two teeth were left 
one above the other, permitting her to masticate her 
food, was a matter of profound gratitude to the grand- 
mother. 


In my early life, as a colporter, I met an old lady in 
the mountains, a faithful servant of God, who had 
only a few loose leaves of an old family Bible, given 
her by a friend. When I inquired if she was supplied 
with the Scriptures, she laid the few leaves of the old 
Bible on my lap and with a smiling face said: “I have 
this much, and I would not take the world for it.” 
When I presented her with a New Testament and 
Psalms, she pressed it to her lips, folded her arms 
about it, and walked backward and forward across 
the floor, saying: “Thank God for the blessed Word!” 
How few of us are grateful for the fact that we have 
access to the blessed Book day by day! 


A coop old Christian woman in a poorly furnished 
cabin was taking her humble meal. She was asked by 
a visitor: “Is this all you have, this scanty furniture, 
this humble home, and this poor food?” With a bright 
face, she replied: “I have all this, and Jesus too.” 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


Very few Christians develop into the full stature 
of a man or woman in Christ Jesus. The wonderful 
effects of culture are shown nowhere more beautifully 
than in the botanical and agricultural world. The wild 
mountain rose has five petals; but culture has brought 
from it the wonderful Maréchal Niel rose with a hun- 
dred petals. There are so many Christians who spend 
their Christian lives around five Christian duties—at- 
tending church, prayer meeting, reading the Bible, 
praying in secret, and contributing to the church. 
These five duties constitute their life—beautiful and 
fragrant in themselves; but the Bible says a Christian 
should be as a bay tree, which is used in more than 
a score of ways. 


THE peach was the old Persian almond; was not en- 
joyed as a fruit until under the hand of culture the 
richest peach now hangs on the modern tree. What 
a difference between the crab apple and the Albemarle 
pippin! What a difference between the ragged yellow 
Mexican flower and the royal dahlia! What a differ- 
ence between the wild horse captured on the plains and 
the beautiful Kentucky standard bred! What we need 
to-day in the Church of God is the Christian worker, 
cultured and developed to the highest point. 


LESSONS FROM INSECTS. 


_ Tue spider, like the infidel, weaves from his own 
resources’a net to catch others... The ant, like the miser, 
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gathers for self only. The honey bee, like the Chris- 
tian, gathers sweets and stores for others. 


CHILDREN IMITATE. 


Two children were vehemently quarreling with 
each other, when the father entered the room and 
said: “My children, are you quarreling?” One re- 
plied: “No, papa, we are not sure enough quarreling.” 
“What are you doing, then?” asked the father. “We 
are just playing papa and mamma.” Not only in 
childhood’s plays, but in manhood’s and womanhood’s 
acts, our children follow papa and mamma. 


A SAD RELIGION. 


A LITTLE boy said to his mother one day: “Mother, 
will grandpa be in heaven?” The mother replied: 
“Yes, my dear.” The little fellow said: “Well, I don’t 
want to go there.” “Why, why not, dear?” “Well, 
you say heaven is a beautiful place where we are to 
have music and pleasure, and I would not begin till 
grandpa would holler, “Stop that noise!’” No great- 
er mistake can be made than that of stopping the in- 
nocert pleasures of children, or of trying to force 
joyous, happy youth into the same mood and tempera- 
ment of old age. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


THE great steam engine, coupled to a train of cars, 
as it goes roaring down the track, seems to have 
a power irresistible. Here it strikes an ox and dashes 
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him to the ditch; there it hits a horse and throws him 
mangled to one side; here it strikes a whole team of 
horses and scatters wreckage along the track. But 
this great monarch of the iron rail meets a power 
that can stop it on the track. Some time ago the 
trains on the Trans-Caucasian Railroad were stopped 
by the locusts on the track. These insects covered 
the rails, and as the engine rolled upon them, mashing 
them on the track, the rails were made slippery and 
the great driving wheels slipped on the track, and the 
train was stopped. A train of cars that scattered a 
drove of cattle and tossed them mangled into the 
ditch was stopped by a few locusts. There is a way in 
which some of the smallest forces can concentrate and 
operate to the destruction of mighty enemies. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


DuRING my pastorate in the city of Chattanooga, I 
was standing on the corner of Market street on one 
occasion and noticed a cow following a covered wagon 
down the crowded street. Her tongue was out. She 
seemed greatly fatigued under the burning summer 
sun, but she followed the wagon, heeding not the car- 
riages and drays and cars that passed. Wherever the 
wagon turned she followed. I said to a friend: “Look 
at that cow. Why does she follow that wagon in that 
way?” My friend said: “She is evidently tied to it.” 
But as she drew near us we discovered that she was 
not tied to the wagon, but followed it of her own ac- 
cord. I said: “There is something in that wagon that 
makes her follow it, and I am going to see what it 
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is.’ I hurried out into the street, looked up into that 
covered wagon, and there was a calf. I smiled, re- 
turned to my friend, and said: “I see it now; her calf 
is in that wagon, and she is following her calf.” I 
looked across the street and saw thrée little boys stand- 
ing at the door of a saloon, listening to the music on 
the inside and hearing the rough, vile language about 
the door. I said to my friend: “I do not know where 
the mothers of those boys are, but I do know that that 
old cow is a more faithful mother than the mother of 
those boys. That cow will drop in her tracks under 
the burning sun, or know where her calf goes to. The 
mothers of those boys do not care where they go.” We 
will never save this country until the parents know 
where their children go and what they do. 


SELLING OUT. 


I was holding a meeting in Greenville, Miss., years 
ago. A local preacher had been employed by the oil 
mills to manage its office business. The business ac- 
cumulated until it seemed necessary that the office 
work should be transacted on the Sabbath. The salary 
of the preacher was seventy-five dollars. His family 
needed the money. The manager of the mills said 
to him: “Our business has so increased that it will be 
necessary for the office work to be performed on the 
Sabbath. I will raise your salary to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month, but will expect you to 
attend to the work on the Sabbath.” The preacher 
looked at the manager and said: “Judas . sold .his 
Lord for thirty pieces of silver, and you would have 
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me sell my Lord and his holy Sabbath day for fifty 
dollars. If you want a Judas in your office, find him; 
I am not your man.” Some people sell out very 
cheap. It is a great pleasure to meet a man occasion- 
ally who is not for sale. 


VOWS. 


I sToPpPED with a judge in Mississippi, during a 
meeting, and was wonderfully impressed with his 
spiritual life and with the fact that his large family 
of eight children were all religious. I congratulated 
him on this fact. The tears came to his eyes; a mo- 
ment of silence, and he said: “In our early married 
life a dear child was pronounced to be on its death- 
bed by our family physician. I went into a room alone, 
knelt down and made a compact with God. I prom- 
ised him that if he would spare the darling child to 
me I would give it and every other child born in 
my home to him, and see to it that they should re- 
main his children until after they were twenty-one 
years of age. God saved my child; and my life and 
that of my wife has been devoted to redeeming that 
promise.” 

I stopped in another Christian home, the home of Dr. 
S., of Tennessee. I found his four grown children all 
Christians and consecrated to Christian work. I re- 
marked to him that it was very rare in this age to 
find all the members of a large family devoted Chris- 
tians. In a quiet, confidential conversation, with much 
emotion, he related to me this fact: “When each of 
our children was born, wife and I held a little service. 
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After the babe was dressed and laid by its mother’s 
side, I came to the bed, and with the door closed I 
knelt by her pillow, and she and I gave the babe back 
to God, with a promise that no duty would be neglected 
and no effort would be spared to keep the child in 
his hands; and we have turned over to God in Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood all of the children in 
our home; and we believe that if all parents would 
work as we have worked, they would be able to take 
their children to heaven with them.” 


SIN DESTROYS. 


CoLoneL S., of Danville, Virginia, owned four hun- 
dred acres of rich land on the Dan River. He had it 
all in corn and wheat. The corn was beginning to 
tassel and the wheat beginning to ripen, each promis- 
ing the finest crop he had ever had. The rain set in 
and the river began to rise. Said he: “I stood day 
after day on a hill that overlooked the river bottoms 
and watched the muddy, angry river rise higher and 
higher, until it swept every acre.” He added: “That is 
the most awful sight that any man can ever witness.” 
I said: “No, Colonel; it is far worse to see a son of 
your home, passing into young manhood with every 
prospect for splendid manhood, and to see sin come 
day by day upon his young life, until every splendid 
trait of character is swept under its cruel, angry tide, 
and to watch him at last float out on the current of 
death into an awful hell forever.” There is no de- 
struction like the destruction of sin. 
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RESISTING THE SPIRIT. 


I FOUND a man in a splendid forest with a sharp 
ax, cutting a little notch about four inches wide through 
the bark of the trees, completely belting each tree. 
I asked: “What are you doing?’ He answered: 
“T am belting the trees.” I said: “For what pur- 
moses He replied: “To kill them.” ‘The life of 
the tree circulates from the roots to the topmost 
‘branch through the bark of the tree. One notch will 
not interfere with this circulation. If you notch a 
third around the tree, the sap will circulate through 
the other two-thirds. If you notch half around the 
tree, the sap will still circulate. But when the last 
stroke of the ax makes the circle around the tree, 
completing the doom of the tree, the death is settled. 
Is not this a picture of the Unpardonable Sin? Ev- 
ery sin of a man’s life is like a stroke of a sharp ax 
in belting a tree. A man may sin and sin against the 
Holy Spirit, until some fatal day, at some fatal mo- 
ment, he will strike the last lick, commit the last sin, 
that will completely drive the Holy Spirit from him 
and shut out light forever. Remember, brother, every 
sin of your life is one stroke of the ax in belting the 
tree. Some day, when you think not, you may make 
the last stroke completing the belt, and destroy life 
forever. 


REST. 


A MOTHER and four children were sitting by a win- 
ter fire. A cat lay stretched out on the rug near by. 
The children were amusing themselves by choosing 
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some desirable trait of an animal. One said, “I 
would like to have the wings of an eagle”; another 
said, “I would like to have the strength of a lion”; 
another said, “I would like to have the beautiful eyes 
of a gazelle.” At last they turned to the mother, who 
had been working all day, and said, “Mother, it is your 
time” ; and the tired mother said, “If it were not wrong 
I would choose the leisure of the cat.” Few people 
appreciate the work of a faithful mother and her long- 
ing for rest. 


PERIODIC CHRISTIANS. 


AT one period of my life, when I was a small boy, 
I lived with my father’s family on a farm near Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee. We got our water from a big spring 
two hundred yards from the house, at the foot of the 
hill. As a small boy, my work was to chop wood, car- 
ry water, and do chores about the house. My hardest 
task was to carry water up the hill from the big spring. 
On one occasion, during a long spell of wet weather, 
a wet-weather spring came out from under a big rock 
right near the house. Its discovery filled me with de- 
light. I ran into the house and exclaimed: “O mother! 
I am done carrying water from the big spring; here’s 
a new spring right near the house.” My mother re- 
plied: “My child, that’s only a wet-weather spring; it 
will disappear with the summer sun.” The heavy 
rains had filled the small cistern; and the barrels that 
we had provided at the eaves of the house and the wa- 


ter from the wet-weather spring supplied the family. - 


On a hot, dry day I was ordered to bring water from 
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the spring. I took the bucket, ran out to my wet- 
weather spring and found it dried up. In my boyish 
anger, I said: “You old spring! When there was wa- 
ter in the cistern and water in the barrels and water 
everywhere, you were a great spring; but now that 
there is no water on the place anywhere, you’ve gone 
dry.” 

I am continually running up on this old wet-weather 
spring in my Christian work. When the revival is on 
and the refreshing showers come and everybody ap- 
pears to be enjoying religion, the old wet-weather 
Christian seems to have the biggest supply of anybody. 
But when the spiritual drought comes on, the revival 
is long past. Congregations grow small, the prayer 
meeting is sparsely attended, and the old wet-weather 
Christian is not to be found. I like a Christian like 
the big spring—one constant, perennial stream the 
year round. I have a contempt for these old wet- 
weather Christians. They are in evidence only in a 
big revival, and are worthless at all other times. 


DETERMINATION. 


A MAN of determination is like a life-buoy: a wave 
may cover it for a moment, but it will come to the 
top. You cannot permanently sink a man of deter- 
mination. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


GoNnGIBUs DE Casals, of India, bought what was the 
largest pearl on earth at that time. It was pear- 
shaped, and weighed four hundred and eighty grains, 
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He put everything he had into it. He sold it to Philip 
IV. of Spain. When asked why he put all he had 
into this one pearl, he said: “I knew there was a king 
in Spain who would buy it.” The reason I sell all 
for the “pearl of great price,” I know there is a King 
in heaven who will give me double the price. 


CITIES NOTED. 


RoME was noted for her imperial power; Sparta, 
for her military prowess; Dresden, for her pictures; 
Venice, for her architecture; Babylon, for her pride; 
New York, for her commercial supremacy; Philadel- 
phia, for order; Chicago, for growth; Boston, for cul- 
ture. God give us a city noted for her piety! 


LOVE. 


A LITTLE boy, sitting on his father’s knee, said: 
“Papa, I love you away out in the country and away 
up to the sky.” Love broad and high. This is the 
kind of love we need for our Lord. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


THE wife of a Georgia legislator became interested 
in the education of the poor girls of Georgia. She 
appealed to her husband and interested him. A bill 
was introduced by her husband, and passed the legisla- 
ture, to erect a girls’ training school in Milledgeville, 
Georgia. Governor Northen, in a speech to ten thou- 
sand people at the laying of the corner stone, pointed 
his finger to this woman, who was sitting on the plat- 
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form, and said: “The Georgia Legislature is not the 
author of this bill, but this little woman here.” Tears 
of gratitude dropped from her cheeks as the great au- 
dience applauded. Many a great achievement in this 
old world may be traced to the faithful woman whose 
heart, moved with a great impulse, lays her hand upon 
the nearest man and pushes him forward to success. 


WORTH. 


THE president of a great college, delivering the 
diplomas to the graduating class, said: “Put potatoes 
in a wagon over a rough road, and the big ones come 
to the top. In the struggle of life, young gentlemen, 
we shall expect to see the big ones among you come 
to the front.” 


THE SALOON AND THE CROSS. 


THE petrel is a sea bird with long, black wings. To 
the seamen its presence is the sign of a storm. The 
presence of the halcyon, a bird of brighter plumage, is 
the sign of a calm. These birds represent the signs of 
a saloon and the cross: one the sign of darkness and 
destruction, the other the sign of hope and salvation. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


THE Princeton boys were skating—the ice weak- 
ened. They were warned to stop. As they were com- 
ing from the springing ice one boy said, with the wave 
of a hand, “One more round, boys”; and away he went. 
But as he was coming around, the ice broke through, 
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and they brought him out cold and dead. We warn 
the young people of the dangers of worldly pleasures, 
but they are saying, “One more round of pleasure, 
one more day of sport” ; and day by day we are seeing 
the caskets of those who have said, “One more hour,” 
and were lost. 


WINE SUPPERS. 


Ir is a dangerous thing in this world of fatal habits 
to put intoxicants to the lips of any man. Judge Bo 
of Virginia, said to me once: “How little women think 
of the awful destruction that may follow a single glass 
of wine! A few years ago I was invited to a dining 
in a prominent family of my town. I knew the family 
and expected wine to be served. I made up my mind 
that if wine were served I would not be conspicuous, 
but would take one glass and quit. For years I had 
been a drunkard, and had reformed. I have no doubt 
if I had taken a glass of wine on that occasion I 
should have been unable to stop. The old appetite 
would most likely have been fired up, and I should 
perhaps have filled a drunkard’s grave. I do not 
know why, but somehow or other no wine was served 
on that occasion. His lips quivered and tears came 
to his eyes, as he said: “I will in all probability die 
a saved and sober man, because of the fact that no 
wine was served that night. I was weak then. I had 
not fully settled the fact of my everlasting sobriety. 
The months that have followed, and even the years, 
have strengthened me in my resolution, and I could 
not to-day be made to break my vow. I look back 
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upon that occasion and tremble as I think of it.” No 
doubt wine has been served in many an elegant home 
with little thought of the damage, and perhaps the very 
woman who served the wine that started the appetite 
has looked with contempt on the poor drunkard whom 
she herself made. 


DEAD CHURCH. 


I was in Columbus, Georgia, a good many years 
ago, and my attention was called to an old church 
in which the buzzards were roosting. I remarked that 
in my revival work for years I had found many 
churches apparently dead, but that this was the first 
case I had found where the buzzards had come to take 
possession of the carcass. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


A FATHER finds his own son and three other boys 
in mischief. The father calls one of the boys and 
takes him aside and punishes him severely. The other 
boys are left alone. Why did he take the one’boy and 
leave the others? This one was his own son. Because 
he loved his own boy, he corrected him. “Whom He 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


I was in a great art gallery once, and became in- 
terested in the pictures of Benjamin West. In read- 
ing of his life, I came across this fact. During his 
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childhood days he sat by the crib of his little infant 
sister, and with a piece of crude crayon his mother 
noticed him trying to draw the picture of his little 
sister. She slipped around behind him, looked over 
his shoulder, and saw that while the picture was a very 
crude thing it displayed ability. She reached over and 
put her arms around him and kissed him, and said: 
“Thats fine!’ “That kiss,” said Benjamin West, 
“made me an artist.” If children were encouraged in 
their efforts to do things, we might have more success- 
ful men and women in the world. 


DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF THE GOSPEL. 


THE gospel is a “savor of life unto life, or of death 
unto death.” Some articles bleach under the shining 
sun; others tan. Iron expands, clay contracts. The 
same wind makes the pine sigh and awakes music from 
the Æolian harp; blows the old snag down, and makes 
the sapling grow. 


TROUBLE. 


I BECAME interested in the manufacture of sugar. 
I went South to investigate. I went to the cane fields 
where they were felling the cane. I asked: “Do they 
make white sugar of these green stalks?” The answer 
was: “Yes; go up to the mill.” I went to the mill 
where they were grinding these stalks. I said: “Do 
they make white sugar out of this green juice?” The 
reply was: “Yes; go to the sugar house.” I went up to 
the sugar house, and they were building fires and boil- 
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ing the juice. I said: “It takes fire to make white su- 
gar, does it?’ “Yes,” I was informed, “it takes lots 
of fire to make white sugar.” I watched the green 
juice boiling for a little while, and asked: “Where 
are they taking it out?’ I was shown, but found 
they were making dark molasses, and not white sugar. 
I said: “I want to see sugar made.” I was directed 
to the next sugar house. They were building fires 
and boiling the molasses sent up from the place I had 
just left. I remarked: “It takes lots of fire to make 
sugar. Where are they taking it out?” I was shown, 
and found they were making brown sugar. I said: 
“I want to see white sugar made.” I was directed 
to the other sugar house. I was conducted to the top 
of the great building, to a room where the floor was 
covered deep in a black dust made of burnt bone and 
blood. I asked what that meant. “This is the filter. 
All sirup on its way to white sugar passes through 
this.” On the floor below a glass dipper was put un- 
der the little stream that flowed from the upper dark 
room, and the sirup was as clear as mountain spring 
water and as sweet as the nectar that Jupiter sipped. 
I said: “This is all right, but I am looking for white 
sugar.” I was conducted to the next room where this 
sirup went into great heated rollers, which by cen- 
trifugal force and terrific heat separated the liquid and 
crystallized the solid. I put my hand under the stream 
that flowed from the hot cylinders, and it was quick- 
ly filled with the beautiful white crystals of sugar. 
Standing there with my hand filled with the pure 
white grains of sugar, I thought of what it took to 
make it white. I thought of the great iron rollers 
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through which the cane went to make the juice; I 
thought of the fires of the first refinery, and the fires 
of the second refinery; I thought of the great upper 
room of burnt blood and bone, through which it came; 
I thought of the great hot rollers, and said: “Surely you 
have come through much tribulation, but every step 
of the way you have been made sweeter and whiter.” 
And then I stood with John on the island, as he looked 
upon the great white-robed throng and said, “Who, 
who are these ?”—and the answer came back, “These 
are they who have come up through much tribulation 
and washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” Then I saw withal new beau- 
ty and significance in the wonderful words: “These 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 


HATRED. 


HAarTRED in a man’s heart is like ice in a refrigerator 
—the sun may shine, the thermometer may rise, but if 
a big lump of ice is in the refrigerator it will keep 
cold. Revival fires may be kindled, the religious at- 
mosphere may grow warm, but if you have hatred in 
your heart you will keep cold. i 


WOREK. 


Don’r sit and wait for religious fervor. Go to 
work. The blacksmith enters his shop on a frosty 
morning, everything cold; but he goes to hammering, 
and the iron, hammer, anvil, and man, all get warm. 
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INFLUENCE. 


Tue Eastern alabaster lamp gives light, warmth, 
and sweet odor. A good Christian in the home is 
light, warmth, and sweetness. 


INSTRUMENT IN SALVATION. 


WHEN a little boy, I read in my schoolbook of a 
doctor who cured a lame dog. A short while after- 
wards the dog that had been healed stood at the doctor’s 
door accompanied by another lame dog; his act ap- 
parently saying to the doctor: “You cured me, now 
cure my unfortunate friend.” If thou hast been to the 
Great Physician, my brother, and felt his healing pow- 
er, take thy unfortunate brother. 


THE BIBLE. 


WHEN Sir Walter Scott, the great bookmaker, was 
lying on his deathbed, he asked Lockhart, his son-in- 
law, to read to him. Lockhart asked: “From what 
book shall I read?” Scott said: “There is but one book 
—tread the Bible.” 


BUILD YOUR HOME HIGHER. 


WHEN I wasa student at Emory and Henry College, 
Virginia, I was walking backward and forward in a 
little woodland path, memorizing a speech. I heard 
the scream of a bird, which indicated that it was in 
trouble. I slipped up to where I heard the noise, and 
saw a bird screaming and fluttering over a bush. I 
drew nearer, and saw that a black snake had crawled 
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up the shrub to the little bird’s nest and circled him- 
self around it and had swallowed, and was swallowing, 
the birdlings of the nest. I killed the snake, but too late 
to save the birdlings. I looked at the distressed little 
bird-mother in great compassion, and said to her: “Ah, 
my little bird, you built your nest too near the ground! 
You had wings to fly—why did you not build higher?” 
I have been in many a home since then where a broken- 
hearted mother was weeping over her dissipated sons. 
I thought of the mother-bird, and have said in my 
heart: “O mother! you have built your home too near 
the earth.” Homes into which worldliness easily en- 
ters are built too near the earth. Build your homes 
higher, my mother, if you would save the children. 


CHILDREN. 


BisHop PAINE was converted at five years of age. 
Chancellor Garland, of Vanderbilt University, said: 
“T can’t remember when I did not love God.” 


YOUTHFUL POSSIBILITIES. 


THE teacher of Alexander, when visitors came, said: 
“Hats off, gentlemen; you may be in the presence of 
a king.” Bishop McTyeire, talking to children, said: 
“T am embarrassed, children; I may be in the presence 
of the future President.” 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


In March, 1891, the steamer Eutopia started for 
America. The light-hearted passengers began the 
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voyage with music, laughter, and song. Their vessel 
had gone but a short distance when cloud and fog 
settled upon her track. A big British warship struck 
the Eutopia, and she went down with her five hundred 
Italians. What a picture of this old world! Amid 
song and dance and dissipation, death strikes and souls 
are plunged into eternity. 


DuRING my school days I boarded in the home of a 
woman whose brother was a very dissipated man. 
He visited her on one occasion, after a long spree. 
He said to her: “Sister, I will die drunk, and our good 
mother will be to blame.” The sister broke into tears, 
and said: “I cannot bear for you to say such a thing 
about our dear, dead mother.” He said: “I love her 
as much as you could love her, but she made a fatal 
mistake with me. During my boyhood days a revival 
of great interest broke out in our home town. I was 
convicted of sin. I wanted to be a Christian. I re- 
member it as well as if it were yesterday. Walking 
to church with my mother, I can remember how the 
Spirit was striving with me. I said: ‘Mother, may I 
go to the altar to-day? She replied: ‘No, Robert, 
you are too young. Wait until you are older, then I 
shall be glad for you to take the step.’ I remember 
when the preacher called for penitents, how my heart 
was moved and how I wanted to go. I touched my 
mother’s arm and asked her if I might not go. She 
simply shook her head. The revival closed. From 
that day to this I have never had the least desire to be 
a Christian. I fell into bad company, drifted into 
the bad, and here I am, a poor, unfortunate drunkard, 
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bound by a habit I cannot break. I might have been 
a Christian if mother had only encouraged me at the 
proper time.” 

I told this story during my pastorate in the city 
of Chattanooga, and at the close of my sermon a 
woman rushed up to me, with tears streaming down 
her face, and said: “O, Mr. Stuart! you have broken 
my poor heart to-day.” I waited for her to cease sob- 
bing and heard her sad story. She said: “Years ago 
Brother Bachman was holding revival services in this 
city. My precious little boy desired to go forward for 
prayer. I told him he was too young, to wait until 
he was older, and I should be glad to have him become 
a Christian. Years passed by, and the same preacher 
was in the midst of another protracted service. My 
little boy had grown to a young man and was a clerk 
in a bank of this city. After he had finished his sup- 
per one evening, I followed him to the door, put my 
hand on his shoulder, and said: ‘My boy, we are hav- 
ing such delightful services at our church. I want you 
to go with me and take an interest in this meeting,’ 
He looked coldly into my face and said: ‘Mother, 
when I wanted to be a Christian, you would not let 
me. Now I don’t want to be a Christian, and don’t 
want you to bother me about it.” The next time I saw 
my darling boy he was a corpse.” When God calls 
is the time to answer. “Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 


DuRING a revival meeting I found a little boy, eight 
years of age, weeping bitterly. His mother came to 
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me and said: “My little boy has followed others to the 
altar. He is greatly distressed, and I am sure he does 
not know what he is doing. Would you be offended 
if I take him from the altar and take him home?” I 
said: “Sister, let me examine the little fellow; chil- 
dren know more about religion than we give them 
credit for knowing.” I knelt by the little fellow, and 
he was sobbing. I said: “Willie, what are you cry- 
ing about?” He replied: “I have been such a bad 
boy.” “What have you done so bad?” He replied: 
“T told mother a story; I had a fight; I have done lots 
of bad things.” I said: “What are you doing here?” 
He said: “I am asking Jesus to forgive me for being 
a bad boy and make me a good boy.” I gave him 
instruction, and returned to his mother and said: “Take 
my advice; go and kneel by that little fellow*and pray 
with him, and stay with him; the Holy Spirit is deal- 
ing with him, and he knows what he is doing.” That 
little fellow eight years of age joined the Church, 
lived a consistent Christian life, returned home from 
school at eighteen, took fever, and died. In passing 
through the community some months after his death, 
I called on the mother to offer my condolence. When 
she entered the door she did not greet me with the or- 
dinary conventionalities. The very first sentence that 
fell from her lips, as the tears streamed down her 
face, were these: “O, Brother Stuart! I would not 
have taken my boy from the altar that day for ten 
thousand worlds. He lived such a beautiful Christian 
life and died such a triumphant death, and he was 
surely saved in your meeting when a little boy eight 
years of age.” 
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CHILDREN IMITATE. 


Dr. McReyNno.ps, who was pastor in a town with 
me in my early ministry, said that in his pastoral 
rounds he entered a home where a little boy about 
four years of age had the hair all clipped off of the top 
of his head in a very awkward and ridiculous way. 
The mother apologized for it, and said she found him 
before the glass with a pair of scissors “playing papa” 
on his own head. She asked him what he was doing, 
and he replied: “Making my head like papa’s head.” 
His father was baldheaded. Remember, skeptical man, 
that your boy is following vou. He will make his head 
like father’s head. 


A FRIEND of mine, in Chattanooga, was at a horse 
race, buying pools. A ten-year-old boy looked up in 
his face and said: “What horse are you betting on?” 
He told him. The boy said: “I have one dollar I am 
going to bet on that horse.” My friend said: “The 
face of that little boy haunted me all the afternoon. 
I lost my money—he lost his. As I left the race 
track, I said: ‘Perhaps other boys are following me. 
If I should be lost in hell, what an awful fact to find 
mothers’ boys lost with me and lost by following me!’ 
That was the last dollar I ever bet on a horse race.” 


COMPLAINING. 


THE Persian poet, Sadi, said: “I complained once of 
sore feet. I met a man who had neither shoes nor 
feet. I said, ‘How glad that poor fellow would be to 
have my sore feet!’ and I congratulated myself.” 
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FLEXIBLE CONSCIENCE. 


Some fellows are very strict on some things and 
very loose on others. A lady met a drunken man on 
the street one Sabbath morning; as she turned the 
corner, her little dog continued on the same street. 
She turned to the drunken man and said: “Will you 
kindly whistle for my dog for me?’ He looked at 
her in disgust, and answered: “Me whistle on Sun- 
day ?” 

Another man claimed that he had heard a good ser- 
mon a few days before, and on being asked to give 
the text, said: “I never mock the preacher.” 


MONEY. 


In 1891 the Chicago papers reported that Mrs. 
Glazer, of Chicago, starved to death with fifty thou- 
sand dollars under her pillow. The love of money be- 
comes a monster passion. The mind dwindles, the 
affections die, and even the nerve of hunger ceases to 
act, and the miser starves hard by his gold. 


Income is like our shoes: if too small, pinches; if 
too large, liable to make us stumble and fall. It is bet- 
ter to have little and want less, than to have much and 
want more. 


ILL-GOTTEN MONEY. 


A Jew was asked if marriage was a failure. He 
replied: “Well, if a woman has plenty of money, it’s 
almost as good as a failure.” 
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COURAGE. 


IN the late war, at the battle of Gettysburg, the Con- 
federates, under General Pickett, made a fiery charge 
on the Federals. They were met with shot and shell 
and repulsed. One band of brave men kept advancing. 
One by one they fell, until every man had fallen ex- 
cept the color sergeant, an unknown man, who ad- 
vanced alone till his flag was riddled, and at last he fell 
within a short distance of the Union line. General 
Webb, of New York, was near him when he fell, and 
picked the flag staff from his clinched hands and 
carried it through the war, and had a fine walking 
stick made of it. 


WORLDLINESS. 


THE citizens of Sybaris, in time of peace, taught 
their horses to dance by whirling around when certain 
tunes were played. Their enemies, the Crotonians, 
learned their tunes. Sybaris sent forth three hun- 
dred thousand cavalry. The Crotonians met them, 
began to play their tunes, and the horses began to 
whirl and dance, and they routed the army of three 
hundred thousand. We teach our children to dance 
and play cards and engage in what is called “innocent 
amusements.” When the revival comes on and we de- 
sire a great spiritual victory, the devil starts up his 
music and our youngsters are demoralized. 


SUBLIME FAITH AND FIDELITY. 


FELICITAS, a widow of Rome, had seven sons. She 
was a Christian—taught and trained her boys in the 
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Christian life. While Marcus Aurelius was emperor, 
the boys were all brought before Publius to renounce 
Christ. The mother stood by and exhorted her boys 
to be true. One was scourged to death with loaded 
thongs. Two were beaten to death with clubs. One 
was flung headlong from a rock, and three were be- 
headed. When the head rolled from the last boy, she 
shouted: “Thank God, I had seven boys who would 
die for their Saviour!” 


GOODNESS AND SEVERITY. 


In all of God’s laws there are the possibilities of 
goodness and severity. A law that has in it a great 
possibility for good has also great possibilities for evil. 
Take the city water’ reservoir; high above the city 
rests the pool of clear, sparkling water. By the laws 
of water the spray fountains in every yard in the city 
form scenes of wonderful beauty, as the clear water 
sprinkles over the flower beds and yards in the soft 
sunlight. What beauty and what blessing in that great 
reservoir, as it supplies the homes with water and 
sprinkles the yards and flower beds of the city! A child 
wandering on the brink of the reservoir stumbles 
and falls in. The cruel water swallows it out of sight. 
As the hydrostatic law gathers the innocent child and 
pushes it to death beneath its waves, how severe and 
cruel it seems! In the laws of water there is goodness, 
but great severity. The same law of gravitation that 
carries the flowing brook and river in healthful tide 
through our fertile valleys, carries the tide of the flood 
that sweeps away home and property. The same law 
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of fire that makes it glow upon the hearthstone, giv- 
ing life, warmth, and beauty to the home, moves the 
tongue of the living flame that destroys the home and 
cremates the household. In the law of gravity that 
holds the bird in the air, the beautiful ship upon the 
blue waters, and all bodies in order upon the earth, is 
the same law that dashes a man from the top of a build- 
ing and crushes him on the pavement beneath—the 
same law that when a leak is sprung pushes the boat 
with all its crew beneath the cruel current to their wa- 
tery grave. Let us all remember that in all of God’s 
laws that bring to us blessing there is the awful possi- 
bility of a curse. In heaven itself there is the awful 
possibility of a hell. God cannot make a heaven with- 
out leaving hell, no more than a man can make a home 
without leaving outdoors. In the very possibilities of 
heaven are the possibilities of hell. 


THE SALOON. 


On the t1th of November, 1891, while the church- 
es were at prayer meeting, the anarchists of Chicago 
were over a saloon, making incendiary speeches and 
waving red flags; and it took one hundred policemen 
to arrest the ringleaders. The saloon is the foster 
mother of anarchy, and anarchy means the destruction 
of our homes. 


Lapy SomErRsetTt, President of the British W. C. T. 
U., in her opening speech at Boston, at the Convention 
of the World’s W. C. T. U., said: “During the siege 
of Lucknow, a little Scotch girl looked up at her mis- 
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tress and said: ‘Dinna ye hear the pipes telling that de- 
liverance is at hand? And as I stand here it seems 
that Í can hear the pipes which tell the glad story of 
the deliverance of all lands from rum and opium,” 


THE DEVIL’S TRICKS. 


I STOPPED to watch a patent medicine vender on the 
corner of Market and Eighth streets, in the city of 
Chattanooga. He piled out on his table, counting it 
before the people, twenty silver dollars, and then count- 
ed out twenty bottles of medicine setting them around 
the silver. He said: “I am going to sell this medicine 
at fifty cents a bottle, and when the twenty bottles are 
sold I am going to make every man a present of 
double what he gave for the medicine.” It seemed 
clear to every man that one of the silver dollars would 
be his at the end of the transaction. They rushed for- 
ward, and twenty bottles of medicine were bought in 
less than a minute, each paying fifty cents a bottle. 
He then counted out twenty other bottles of medicine, 
and said: “I have sold you that medicine at fifty 
cents; it is worth a dollar. I am now going to give 
each man another bottle of medicine.” The devil piles 
up the coin of promise to allure his poor victims, but 
he gives the same old medicine. 


DECOY. 

I was in Meridian, Mississippi, and was taken by 
my friend, L. P. Brown, to see an educated turkey 
gobbler. He was a fine-blooded bronze gobbler; his 
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feathers were shiny and beautiful. He dragged his 
silky wings to the ground and strutted proudly and 
gobbled with great pomp. Brother Brown said: “This 
turkey is worth fifty dollars.” I asked: “What makes 
him so valuable?” “He is used as a decoy in hunting 
wild turkeys. The hunters take him out on the ridges, 
turn him loose, while they stand behind the trees and 
brush piles with their guns. This bronze gobbler 
struts and gobbles; the wild turkeys hear him and 
come to him, The hunters agree on the signal, that 
when the gobbler of the covey of wild turkeys and 
the decoy gobbler shall strike the first lick to test their 
strength in the presence of the covey, every gun shall 
fire and they shall continue to fire until every turkey 
lies fluttering on the ground.” As I walked away, I 
said to Brother Brown: “I have seen old Colonel Gob- 
bler before, Judge Gobbler, and Doctor Gobbler—the 
rich-colored, blooded old fellows of the town, who 
stood around club houses, hotels, and worldly homes, 
and strutted and gobbled, and brought hundreds of un- 
thinking youth within range of the devil’s guns. I have 
heard their gobble.” 

I was in a city some years ago holding a meet- 
ing, and one of these wealthy old colonels met me on 
the street and said: “I understand you are attacking 
our club. Sir, it is one of the finest institutions in our 
city. I should like to show you through it.” I ac- 
companied him. I saw their reading room full of 
unsafe literature for the young man. I saw their card 
room and billiard room, institutions for education in 
the vice of gambling. Later I saw what they called 
their “buffet,” full of wines and champagnes—full of 
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all kinds of drinks—the worst form of a saloon to start 
young men to drunkenness and debauchery. I said to 
him: “These cards, these unsafe books and periodicals, 
this saloon under the guise of a buffet, this dance hall 
under the guise of recreation, all these things called a 
Club, will lead thousands of young men into dissi- 
pation.” The old colonel, with great dignity and pomp, 
replied: “We believe in the freedom of speech; let 
every man read what is published. We believe in the 
freedom of appetite; let every man eat what he pleases 
and drink what he pleases. We believe in the enjoy- 
ments of this life; we are a long time in the grave. In 
short, sir, we believe in having a good time while we 
live.” Gobble! gobble!! gobble!!! What a company 
of bright young men this old gobbler can call up for 
the deadly shot of the devil’s guns! 

I have met old Sister Gobbler, with her shiny feath- 
ers and pompous style, giving her card parties, her 
wine suppers, and her dances. I have heard her say: 
“A little wine cheers the spirit; dancing and card 
playing are innocent recreations; church services are 
dull, and men are narrow.” Gobble! gobble! gob- 
ble!!! One woman like that by her unholy gobbling 
can gather hundreds of innocent young people, whom 
her card tables shall teach to gamble, her dance hall 
shall start on the road to lust, and her wine table shall 
start in the school of drunkenness. God save us from: 
these old bronze gobblers and gobbleresses, the devil’s 
decoys! 
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THE POWER OF GOD. 


Davip put on Saul’s armor, but he was like a goat 
in a mule’s harness. He threw it off and took his 
shepherd’s sling; looking up to his God for help, he 
started to meet the giant. On his way, his eye fell 
on a pebble just the right size. If it had been heavier, 
it would have struck the giant’s breastplate. If it had 
been lighter, it would have sailed over his head; but 
being the pebble to which God had led him, it was the 
right size. Whirling his sling about his head, he put 
forth all his human strength, and with divine guidance 
the pebble struck the only vulnerable spot, and down 
came the giant. I would rather meet a giant with 
a shepherd’s sling and God than with Saul’s armor 
without God. 


DYING GRACE. 


WHEN our work is ended and the day is done, God 
gives dying grace and the desire to go home; the 
desire to rest steals over us. Peter Cooper, when old 
and sick, said most pathetically: “I can hear mother 
say, ‘It is time to go to bed, Peter.’” 


SIN. 


Sin is a transgression of law. Sin in us is the spirit 
that leads to the violation of any law. Some men com- 
pliment themselves that they violate only one or two of 
God’s laws. They break only the laws they want to 
break, really. The breachy beast breaks only one panel 
of the fence that binds him, but he breaks the will of 
his master the same as if he had broken a dozen panels. 
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UNITED EFFORT. 


IN the early days of the far West, the different herds 
of wild cattle would occasionally meet in a bloody 
fight. A herder reports that just as two or three herds 
had met in a valley and the bulls of each herd were 
pawing the ground, bellowing madly and slowly ap- 
proaching for a terrible conflict, a big black bear came 
on the scene in search of a calf. At the sight of the 
bear the furious animals of each herd fell into line on 
each side, and with heads down and necks bowed 
they attacked the bear. While the mothers and calves 
huddled together, the fight went on. When the bat- 
tle closed, there was plenty of blood and hair, and 
the ground was torn up. The bear was dead, and the 
cattle were at peace. Brethren, the black bears of hell 
are upon us. Let us fall in line, cease horning each 
other, and enter the conflict. When the battle is over 
and the victory won, peace and love will reign in our 
hearts. 


THE LITTLE BOYS. 


A Boy ten years of age, I belonged toa family con- 
sisting of father, mother, four boys, and one girl. Our 
home was worldly, my mother being the only one of 
the family professing to be religious. A great re- 
vival came to our community. During this revival I, 
a little barefooted country boy, was converted. My 
mother tells me there was great excitement over the 
conversion of my father; it was talked all through the 
community, but no one said anything of the conver- 
sion of little George. My father lived only four years 
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after his conversion—a quiet, but consistent, Christian 
life. For twenty-five years George has preached the 
gospel over this country, leading thousands of souls to 
Christ. Don’t neglect the little barefooted boys that 
kneel at the altar for prayer. 


TONGUE. 


IF you wish to know what kind of water is in a cis- 
tern, work the pump handle. If you wish to know 
what is in a man’s heart, get the tongue to working. 
The man who apologizes for the oath that slips from 
his lips ought to apologize for the wicked soul from 
which it came. 


SIN. 


Sın is unsatisfying. “He that soweth to the flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption.” A London paper, 
some years ago, reported the case of a glutton who 
spent seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars on fine 
dishes. He spent his last guinea for an English wood- 
cock, ate it, and then went to Westminster Bridge over 
the Thames and jumped in and drowned himself. 
How sick and tired we get of self-indulgence! 


THE SALOON. 


DurING the burning of Godfrey Hotel, Greeneville, 
Tenn., a poor painter was lodging in the third story. 
He had been drinking, and was sound asleep. The 
approaching flames awakened him. He jumped up 
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and stood at an upper window, waving for help, but 
none could be rendered. The horrified people stood 
and watched his hair catch in a flame of fire, and saw 
him burn to death at the window and fall into the 
flames below. Any one in the crowd would have 
risked his life to save the poor fellow, yet it was im- 
possible to save him. 

What a picture of the work of the saloon, which 
just as surely burns up body and mind, and is burning 
them by the thousands, in the presence of weeping 
mothers, wives, and daughters! And yet we build 
the fires with our votes and sell the charred bodies 
of the dead to pay our taxes! 


POSITION. 


THERE is much in position. A statue should stand 
on a pedestal. A beautiful picture should hang on the 
wall. A splendid house should be set on a hill. And 
a good man should stand on the right side of every 
question. 


CONSIDERING THE POOR. 


STANDING near the Capitol at Washington, I saw 
Senator Stanford come down the steps, get into a 
very shabby coupé, and drive home. I said to a 
friend: “Is not that the millionaire in that shabby old 
coupé?” He replied: “Yes; the fact that Senator 
Stanford does that has made lots of money for the 
drivers. of these old shabby rigs.” 


s 
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IMMODEST FASHION. 


Tue rector of Saint Patrick’s Church at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., attended an entertainment given by his 
church people. He found two young ladies present 
with V-shaped bodices. He stepped up to these young 
ladies and said: “Your attire is immodest; I cannot 
permit you to remain in this assemblage.” He sent 
them home. A few examples like this would call a 
halt on the shocking immodesties in our female attire. 


CHURCH FEUDS. 


Durinc the Peninsular War, the Duke of Welling- 
ton saw one of his officers of artillery serving a gun 
with wonderful accuracy and execution on a group of 
men in a grove to the left. He rode up and said: “Well 
aimed, captain; but you are firing on our own Ninety- 
ninth.” How often we fire our cruel shots into each 
other, when our guns ought to be turned on the enemy! 


ORGANIZATION. 


AT Batesville, Mississippi, a few years ago, liquor 
was voted out of the town. The good citizens were 
determined to enforce the law. They were powerless, 
however, to cover the “original package” law. A man 
shipped original packages of liquor there, with the in- 
tention of opening up a house in which to sell it. 
Every doctor, lawyer, and preacher, together with 
business men, met at the Methodist church and 
unanimously passed resolutions against the proposed 
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establishment. They wrote a letter to the original 
package man: “The people of this town have decided 
by ballot that they do not want liquor. They have 
furthermore decided that they will not have liquor 
sold here. If you do not withdraw your original 
package establishment, we will set fire to it and burn 
it up; and if you come here to destroy our homes and 
our happiness, we will put you on the pile and burn 
you with it.” This ended the trouble. 


THE SALOON. 


DURING a hot liquor fight in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
a Sunday-school superintendent voted “wet.” A sa- 
loon man patted him on the shoulder and said: “You 
are the kind of a church member I like.” 


CHRISTIAN WORK. 


THE musician spends six hours a day at a piano 
to acquire facility of touch. The painter spends six 
hours a day at the easel to gain command of the brush 
and paint. The penman spends six hours a day at 
the writing desk to acquire command of the pen. 
The workman spends ten hours a day for ten years to 
acquire command of the tri-square, hammer, and saw. 
Suppose you men who claim you cannot lead a pub- 
lic prayer try six hours a day for three years to learn 
to lead a public prayer. The reason you cannot is 
because you have not learned how, and the reason 
why you have not learned how is that you have not 
honestly tried. 
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FIGHT. 


Our warfare with the enemy should not be a matter 
of drilling and parading Sabbath after Sabbath in 
churches and Sunday schools; should not be a skirmish 
to capture a few men and keep the enemy back ; should 
not be a matter of guarding and keeping our army 


together, with extreme effort, to keep them from go- — 


ing over to the enemy ; but it means a battle to the fin- 
ish. We should raise the black flag, and enter for vic- 
tory or extermination. 


INFIDELITY. 


AN infidel, trying to understand God and compre- 
hend all religious truth, reminds one of a little story 
told of St. Augustine. As he walked on the seashore 
one day he saw a child with a little cup, dipping water 
from the ocean and pouring it into a little hole in the 
sand. He said: “What are you doing, my child?” The 
little child replied: “I am going to put the ocean in 
this hole.” 


CRITIC. 


An old maid looking in a French mirror, where all 
of her own defects were clearly revealed to her, said: 
“Mirrors are not so pretty as they used to be.” 


TALENTS. 


Gop never requires impossibilities, but he requires 
the use of talents given. He does not require the blind 
man to see, the lame man to walk, the deaf man to hear. 
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But you cannot take your own excuse, and make gog- 
gles of it for your eyes and say you are blind; or 
crutches, and say you are lame; nor can you put cot- 
ton in your ears, and say you are deaf. The judg- 
ment will pull off lots of masks, and many a one will 
come screaming from under his excuses to be turned 
into hell. There is a woman who claims she cannot 
talk in religious services; but turn her into a high tea 
and listen to her glib tongue. She’s too modest to do 
church work; but see her in her décolleté. There is a 
man who says he cannot lead a prayer, says he is slow 
of speech; but listen to him as he drives a sharp bar- 
gain and discusses a political question. 


PARENTS. 


WHEN Rev. Thomas Collins was born, his father, 
John C. Collins, took him in his arms, put his left arm 
around the Bible, and put a pencil in his little fingers, 
and knelt down to give him to God, to bless his labors 
by word and pen. In after years this child grew to be 
a preacher, setting everything afire with his wonder- 
ful message. If more infants were sincerely and truth- 
fully dedicated to God, and the dedication followed 
up by faithful parental care and instruction, there 
would be more flaming firebrands for God and the 
right. 


DETERMINATION. 


AFTER Jackson’s three victories in the Valley of 
Virginia, some Federals were talking about the won- 
derful battles. One said: “I don’t see how a Christian 
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can be so reckless in shedding human blood.” The 
other said: “I don’t know whether he’s a Christian or 
not; but if he ever makes up his mind to go to heaven, 
all hell can’t keep him out.” If men were as deter- 
mined and brave in the Christian fight as in great 
human struggles, more victories would follow. 


HIGHER LIFE. 


On the Samoan Islands a few years ago, three war- 
ships lay in the harbor—a German man-of-war, a 
British man-of-war, and an American man-of-war. 
A dark storm cloud was seen to appear. The British 
man-of-war slipped the cable and put out to open sea. 
The other vessels perished in the cyclone. The British 
man-of-war was dashed and tossed by the terrible 
waves, but the deep water saved it. Go out into 
deeper experience, my brother, if you would stand the 
storms of life. 


SELLING OUT. 


DuRING my pastorate in the city of Chattanooga, 
there was a great freshet in the Tennessee River. As 


some men were standing on the ‘shore watching the 


river rise over a lumber yard, a rabbit was seen strug- 
gling to the top of the lumber pile to escape drowning. 
Bolton jumped into a little skiff and said: “I will have 
that rabbit.” He was warned against the swift waves, 
but on he went. He reached the pile of lumber, caught 
the rabbit, killed it, stuffed it in his coat pocket, and 
started to turn his boat to the shore; but in turning, 
the heavy waves upset the boat and he was drowned. 
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A day afterwards he was discovered on Driggers Is- 
land, brought back, and laid on the shore. Some one 
pulled the rabbit from his pocket and remarked: “That 
was a mighty little thing for a man to risk his life on.” 
I replied: “Yes, but it’s the vivid picture of what 
thousands are doing in this city.” It is as wise for you 
to sell your life for a rabbit as to sell your soul for a 
national bank. 


PARENTS. 


A FRIEND of mine walked down to the river with 
two splendid boys and proposed that they take a swim 
together. They swam out into the river side by side. 
When they were far out in the river the father let 
down to see the depth of the water, and to his sur- 
prise the water was over his head. He looked to- 
ward the shore and saw that the waves were carrying 
them down the stream. He became alarmed and 
shouted to the boys to turn their heads and swim 
with all their might. The boys became excited. The 
younger began to sink. The father made efforts to 
save him, but the cruel waves pulled him away. He 
turned to the other boy, and he was sinking. His ef- 
forts to save him were futile. Turning to the shore, 
he began to cry, “Help! help! my boys are gone!” 
The river was dragged. Late at night the boys were 
found. They were brought to shore. As the father 
walked up and down, with his hand upon his forehead, 
he said: “The mistake I made was in swimming out 
too far with my boys.” Oh, what a picture of many in 
this land at this hour! There is a father swimming 
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with his boy out into dissipation. Some day he may 
stop and return, but the cruel waves will dash over 
his boy. There is a man swimming out into profanity, 
with his boy following him. Some day he may come 
back to God and pray, but the dark waves will dash 
over his boy. 


TEMPERANCE. 


I HEARD a prominent Kentuckian say that one night 
in Louisville, Kentucky, Harry Clay, the grandson of 
Henry Clay, was shot down in a saloon by the saloon- 
keeper. At the same hour, two blocks away, the grand- 
son of John J. Crittenden was in prison for a crime 
committed while drunk. A little farther away, at the 
same hour, a grandson of Patrick Henry was in the 
station house, drunk. 


SUFFERING. 


THE sweetbrier, the rosemary, the lowly thyme, and 
the evergreen myrtle, smell sweetest when crushed. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. 


Rmer Haccarp was often found hid under a bed 
with “Robinson Crusoe,’ or some other story book, 
when the governess wanted him to attend church. 
Sir Walter Scott sowed his heart with stories of high- 
land and border life, and we get the crop in “Waverley 
Novels.” Jack Kelso, at New Salem, Illinois, a loafer, 
fisherman, and common roustabout, loved Shakespeare 
and Burns. When Abraham Lincoln was a youth he 
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was a clerk in the store around which Kelso loafed. 
He read Shakespeare and talked Shakespeare to Lin- 
coln, and Lincoln became a great lover of Shakes- 
peare, and was killed in a theater. 


SORROW. 


ScIENTIsTs tell us that there is a place up in the air 
above the earth where a stone weighing a ton would 
weigh naught. The attraction from other bodies at 
that height would overcome the attraction of gravi- 
tation, and you could hold this immense stone on your 
finger. There is a place high up in the spiritual realm 
where our burdens become light. The closer we are to 
God, the lighter our sorrows are; the closer we are to 
earth, the heavier they rest upon us. 


I stoop on “Sunrise Rock” on the top of Roane 
Mountain, in North Carolina, some years ago. The 
mountain was covered with cloud and fog. The sun 
rose on the scene, drew his glittering lance and cut 
and shattered the cloud until it retreated in fragments, 
and sunlight rested on the mountain and valley. Did 
you ever climb to the “Sunrise Rock” of prayer, cov- 
ered with sorrow and gloom? Did you ever wait until 
God rose on the scene ? 


BACKSLIDERS. 


Some church members are like a cheap piano—they 
have to be tuned every two weeks. T like the old Stein- 
way; sweep its keyboard at any time, and you get 
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music. A revival finds some Christians like a shower 
finds a duck—dry; but after the shower he shakes 
once and is as dry as ever. 


LIGHT. 


OFF from St. Augustine, Florida, is a revolving 
lighthouse, three hundred and sixty feet high. It has 
six sides. The glass is polished every day by the 
keeper, and through the clean glass the light gleams 
out for miles on the ocean to guide the mariner. 
When you enter the room of that lighthouse, the first 
thing the keeper says is: “Don’t touch the glass.” 
Keep the lenses of your life clean, my brother. “Let 
your light so shine!” 


THE BIBLE. 


Few people read the Bible regularly. Many claim 
that they have not the time, but they find time to read 
the secular papers. They remind me of the Irishman 
whom the preacher was teaching to read, using the 
Bible as a text-book. The preacher inquired of the 
Irishman’s wife: “How is John getting on with his 
reading?” “Foine, please yer Honor. He’s out of the 
Bible now into the newspapers.” 


SHOOT. 


Tuey tell us that the business of the school-teacher 
is to teach the young idea how to shoot. The chief 
idea the youth has now, it seems to me, is the shoot- 
ing idea. 
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GROW. 


I was entertained in the elegant home of my friend 
Judge East, of Nashville, on his return from abroad. 
I asked him to tell me of the most interesting thing 
he saw while on his trip. He replied: “One of the 
most interesting things to me was the imperial palace 
of Victor Emmanuel, at Turin, Italy. They began 
this building in the eleventh century, and have kept up 
with every improvement and change of architecture 
and style of furniture through all the years up to the 
present. Every new feature of architecture has been 
embodied in this building year by year, and every 
new style of furniture placed in it.” I said to the 
Judge: “I wish I could find a Christian who has kept 
up with every onward movement of Christianity, and in 
whose life could be found a-beautiful specimen of every 
noble Christian trait developed in these years of on- 
ward movement.” It is a fact that in the various wings 
and adjuncts of this wonderful Italian palace may be 
seen an illustration of every onward movement of 
architecture for eight hundred years, and in the various 
rooms can be found an illustration of every onward 
step in the style of furniture. 


MORALITY. 


Ir would seem that a man who lives a moral life 
should have some show of acceptability with the God 
who framed the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount. But the real fact is, that the life of a 
so-called moralist is both a fraud and an insult to 
God. In the first place, no man is a moralist. No 
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man can stand before the law of God and call himself 
a moralist. No man can say: “From the time I crossed 
the line of accountability up to this hour I have kept 
the law of God.” He professes to have done many 
moral things and to have observed many moral laws, 
but fails to recognize the fact that if he violates one 
law he is a criminal. A man may be sober, truthful, 
charitable, and kind-hearted; may never have stolen, 
or committed adultery, or violated the Sabbath; but he 
has murdered one man. This one awful crime makes 
him a guilty man. If a ditch is ten feet wide and a 
thousand feet deep, and is spanned by an iron bridge 
over which one may cross in safety, and a man pro- 
poses to jump this ditch in his own strength—if he 
jumps nine feet across the ditch, he goes to the bottom, 
just like he had rolled over the edge. If he proposes 
to jump the ditch and does not jump every foot of the 
way, the disaster is as complete as if he had jumped 
only one foot of the way. A man who proposes to 
live a moral life must keep every law, or he is as guilty 
before God as if he had broken all of them. A moral- 
ist is as offensive to God as a counterfeiter is to the 
United States Government. The United States Gov- 
ernment has established laws regulating the manufac- 
ture and use of money in our commercial transactions. 
A man who owes a fifty-dollar note at the bank and se- 
cures a fifty-dollar bill, legally made and legally put 
into circulation, may present this bill at the bank and 
pay his note with honor. Another man, with a fifty- 
dollar note in the bank, may discover the whole proc- 
ess by which money is manufactured; may come in 
possession of everything necessary for the manufac- 
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ture of money, and may himself manufacture a bill 
precisely like the bill put into circulation by the United 
States Government. He may take this bill of his own 
manufacture to the bank and may attempt to pay his 
note. The banker, recognizing the note as the manu- 
facture of the man, not only will not receive it in pay- 
ment of his note, but will have him thrust into the pen- 
itentiary as a criminal against the government. The 
bill, though exactly like that of the other man, is an in- 
sult to our government and a crime against our gov- 
ernment. So God has established laws by which our 
debts are to be paid, our transgressions are to be set- 
tled. The blood of the Lord Jesus Christ is the recog- 
nized currency that pays every debt of sin, and any 
man who seeks to justify himself by deeds of his own 
is as offensive to God as the counterfeiter is to the 
government of our country. 


I tiven in a little town once where a prominent 
family had the misfortune to have a son feeble-minded. 
He had strange, and sometimes very ridiculous, hallu- 
cinations. One that gave the family a great deal of 
trouble was the hallucination that he was president of 
the railroad that ran through the town. He wrote a 
beautiful hand, and in some things appeared to have 
mental strength. Every little while he would decide 
that, as president of the railroad, it was necessary for 
him to take a trip over his road. He would write out 
his own pass and sign his own name as president of the 
railroad, go over to the depot and get on a passen- 
ger train. When the conductor came around, he would 
hand the conductor his pass. The conductor would 
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pull the bell cord and stop the train, ditch the young 
fellow, and he would have to foot it back to town, 
greatly offended at the injustice of the road. This 
is the illustration of the moralist. That pass was all 
right; the conditions were all met. There was only 
one difficulty in that pass—it did not bear the signature 
of the president of the road. The conduct of the mor- 
alist may be all right; he may comply with every con- 
dition of morality, but he lacks one thing—he does 
not come in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
moralist is trying to go to heaven on a condition that 
would not carry an idiot ten miles on a railroad. 


PARDON. 


Some years ago an evangelist stood in the Illinois 
state prison, at Joliet, Illinois, and preached to two 
thousand inmates. Fifty-seven were there for life. 
After the evangelist had preached a powerful sermon, 
he drew from his pocket a large envelope, and said: 
“I hold in my hand a pardon for one of your number.” 
The two thousand auditors were in breathless si- 
lence. The evangelist said: “It is a pardon for one 
under life sentence.” Fifty-seven men grew pale with 
anxiety. When the evangelist read the name of the 
man, he fainted, overcome with the joy of the glad 
tidings. When the man had received his pardon, the 
evangelist held up the Bible and said: “Now I hold in 
my hand a pardon for every one of you. This par- 
don was only for life. Here’s a pardon for eternal life. 
Who will accept it?” 
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AN infidel, fighting the Church of God, reminds me 
of a story told by one of the engineers on the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. He was a freight engineer, 
in charge of a large mogul engine with forty freight 
cars. He was coming down a heavy grade at forty 
miles an hour. He was astonished, on looking ahead, 
to see a large bear standing on his hind feet ready 
to fight the engine. Poor, ignorant bear! “I like his 
pluck. but the odds are against him.” 


WORSHIP. 


How insipid and contemptible to our heavenly Fa- 
ther must our insincere worship seem. In Africa 
there is a superstition that a snow-white ox is the only 
kind fit for sacrifice. This fact makes the white ox 
very expensive. Some of the inhabitants make a good 
show of worship, and, to save the cost, paint the black 
spots white. 


SIN. 


What a picture of sin is the redbud tree! The blos- 
som is said to be beautiful and the honey sweet, but it 
is a deadly opiate, and thousands of insects cover the 
ground beneath it, charmed by its beauty and the pleas- 
ure it yields for a moment. 


CHILDREN. 


Gop has put a high estimate upon the child. The 
first martyrs for our Saviour were infants. God takes 
half of the race to heaven in infancy. Christ makes 
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them the standard: “Except ye be converted and be- 
come as a little child, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


HONESTY. 


A PRESIDENT of one of our banks gave me this inci- 
dent a short time ago. A man by the name of Spargo, 
an honest blacksmith of the mountains of Tennessee, 
deposited his money in one of our Tennessee banks. 
He inquired once what he had in the bank, and was in- 
formed by the cashier that he had three hundred 
dollars to his credit. He replied: “No; I haven’t got 
that much. I never had that much money.” The 
account was carefully reviewed, and he was informed 
that there could be no mistake; the money was his, 
and the amount was three hundred dollars. He shook 
his head, and said: “I never had that much money; it’s 
not mine, and I won’t take it.” To my personal knowl- 
edge that three hundred dollars stood fifteen years in 
that bank, and was then placed to the credit of the 
bank. The banker told me this in great surprise. 
Is it so strange that a man should be honest? 


GOD’S PROMISES. 


WHILE traveling in old Mexico a few years ago, the 
presiding elder of the Methodist Church gave me his 
experience, stating that oftentimes night overtook him 
and he lay down on his blanket and spent the night 
in danger of reptiles and wicked men. I asked him if 
he was afraid. He said: “I learned something from 
the Mexican and his hair lasso. He uses this lasso in 
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capturing his game and pasturing his ponies, but at 
night he lies down and stretches it round his bed. No 
Mexican snake, it is said, will cross this lasso.” The 
presiding elder said: “I thus use the promises of God. 
I depend upon his sure promises for my food and for 
the success of my work, and at night I lie down with 
my bed surrounded by the promises of God, feeling 
sure that no poisonous reptile or wicked man will cross 
over to hurt me.” 


GIFTS. 


So many of God’s children make excuses for the 
little work they have done for the Master, offering 
meager gifts for this work as their excuse. There is 
no lesson in the Bible more beautifully taught than the 
fact that God has chosen the weak things of this earth 
to confound the mighty. When Israel had been cap- 
tured by the Moabites, and had served Eglon the 
king eighteen years, God selected left-handed Ehud 
to deliver Israel, and he plunged the sword through the 
king with his left hand, and led the army that slew 
“ten thousand men, all lusty and all men of valor,” and 
gave Israel rest fourscore years. When God wanted 
a leader for the children in bondage, he selected Moses, 
a man slow of speech. When he wanted a king for 
Israel, he selected the least of the sons of Jesse—a 
ruddy-cheeked shepherd boy; and when he wanted to 
deliver his army from the giant and his hosts, he se- 
lected a boy who had never been in a battle and could 
use neither coat of mail nor instruments of war, but 
took his shepherd’s sling and brought back the head 
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of the giant. When God would deliver Israel from 
the Midianites, he took Gideon, the least in his fa- 
ther’s house and poor. When God wanted a successor 
for Moses, he did not appoint Caleb, the lion-hearted, 
nor Phinehas, the priest, nor one of the sons of Moses; 
but took Joshua, the servant, the minister of Moses. 
It is he that is faithful in little that God makes ruler 
over much. Saul went out to look for his father’s 
asses, and found a kingdom. Some men have gone out 
looking for a kingdom, and found an ass. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Dr. J. B. McFerrtn was General Bragg’s chap- 
lain at the battle of Missionary Ridge. He found a 
Union captain wounded, on a cool November day of 
1863. He knelt by his side, with Bible in hand, and 
said: “Captain, I am a Rebel chaplain and you are 
a Yankee soldier, but you are dying. God is our Fa- 
ther, and we are brothers. Let me read His word to 
you.” The wounded soldier said: “Oh, I am so thirsty, 
so thirsty! Please give me a drink.” McFerrin 
dropped his Bible at his side and ran to the nearest 
water and brought him a drink in his hat. After he 
had slaked his thirst, McFerrin said: “Now let me 
read to you.” He said: “Oh, I am so cold!” McFerrin 
took his own overcoat off and folded it around the 
soldier as tenderly as a mother ever tucked the bed 
clothing about a child. Then the dying soldier looked 
up, with the tears trickling down his pale cheeks, 
and said: “Now, Chaplain, if there is anything in that 
Bible that tells why you, a Rebel chaplain, have treated 
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me, a Yankee soldier, in this way, read that to me be- 
fore I die.” 


CoLoNEL ALLEN told me this incident of our Civil 
War. At the battle of Kennesaw Mountain there was a 
fierce struggle on a spot known as the “Dead Angle,” 
so called from the numerous dead piled up. Colonel 
Allen said: “Right under our breastworks was a 
wounded Yankee, crying piteously for water.” Char- 
lie Allen said: “I will give him a drink or die.” He 
cut the straps from his canteen and climbed upon the 
breastworks. Several shots were fired at him, all of 
which missed him. He rushed to the dying soldier 
under fire, lifted his head and pressed the canteen to 
his lips. The enemy saw it, stopped in the awful con- 
flict, waved their caps and cheered, and not another 
shot was fired until Allen was safe behind the breast- 
works. What an illustration of the fact that there is in 
every man’s heart a deep veneration for noble deeds! 


PURPOSE. 


GeEoRGE W. CHILDs walked out of his workshop one 
day after a week’s hard work, for which he had re- 
ceived two dollars; he looked upon the Philadelphia 
Ledger building, and formed a purpose to own the 
edifice. He never lost that purpose until the entire 
property came into his possession, and his profits were 
four hundred thousand dollars a year. If you had 
stepped into his office in Philadelphia, you might have 
seen hanging over his writing desk the motto, “Nihil 
sine labore.” 
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Dr. Rogert Hatt, the pulpit orator of England, 
failed in his first sermon, and cried like a child. He 
tried it again, and made a worse failure. He deter- 
mined to fail a thousand times, or tell the people the 
story of the cross. 


MERIT. 


Years after the war, General Robert E. Lee was 
quietly riding through the woods in Virginia, and met 
a citizen on foot, who had been an old soldier and 
had belonged to Lee’s army. As General Lee rode by 
the footman, he asked: “Isn’t that General Lee?” The 
General replied: “Yes.” The man said: “May I give 
you a cheer, General?” The General said: “Certainly, 
sir, if you wish.” The old fellow took off his well-worn 
hat, waved it around his head, and yelled three times 
at the top of his voice: “Three cheers for General 
Robert E. Lee!” The General bowed and thanked 
him, and rode on. This is a picture of the veneration 
held for General Lee by all the brave men who fol- 
lowed him and knew him and loved him, because of his 
great character. 


BOOKS. 


NOTHING has more to do with the shaping of char- 
acter than the books that fall into the hands of the 
youth. 

George Law, of New York, the millionaire, in his 
early youth read a book, giving an account of a boy 
who left home, made a fortune, came back and sur- 
prised his parents. He formed a purpose to do the 
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same thing, and carried out his purpose successfully. 
Benjamin Franklin, who was noted for his kindness 
and his charitableness, said: “If I have ever done 
anything worth while, it has been largely due to a little 
book that fell into my hands, without a back, entitled, 
‘How to Do Good. ” 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


AN old Methodist minister visited our home once, 
and my mother gave him an account of several very 
narrow escapes I had made for my life. The old gen- 
tleman called me and put his arm around me, calling 
my attention to what my mother had told him, and 
said: “My son, the Lord is saving you for a great 
purpose.” This sentence never left me. I could not 
get rid of the idea that God was planning my life and 
leading me, and I owe much of the little that I have 
done to the sentence of that old Methodist preacher. 
That fact taught me a lesson—to encourage young 
boys; and some of the most pleasant recollections of 
my life have been the results that have followed the 
attention I have given to boys. 


I was riding along the road through the mountains 
of Tennessee once, and saw a young boy sitting on his 
plow resting, or rather waiting for his old gray horse 
to rest. He had on a pair of cotton trousers, a cotton 
shirt, and a straw hat. I sat down by him and told 
him of half a dozen poor boys whom I had known, 
who had determined to become educated and had stuck 
to their purpose and become great men. I created in 
that boy a desire for an education. The next I knew 
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of him he was working his way through a country 
school. The next I learned of him he was working 
his way through an academy. The next I heard of 
him he was at Emory and Henry College, Virginia. 
The next I heard of him he was the president of a 
college, and is to-day one of the educators of our 
country. 


Mrs. Ross said to her twelve-year-old boy, who was 
trying to become a painter: “Why not try for the prize 
offered by the London Society of Arts?” He said: 
“If you think I can take it, I will try.” Encouraged 
by his mother, he went to work. He painted the death 
of Wat Tyler, and took first prize. He was afterwards 
made miniature painter to Queen Victoria, and was 
knighted. 


RICHES. 


In May, 1895, the New York World interviewed the 
millionaires of America, as to the power of riches to 
render one happy. Andrew Carnegie said: “Wealth 
can only bring happiness in the sense that it increases 
our opportunity to make others happy.” John D. 
Rockefeller said: “Wealth does not bring happiness, 
for many reasons. It is more likely to bring unhap- 
piness.”” George M. Pullman said: “For my own part 
I can say that I am not one iota happier than I was 
in the days when I had not a dollar, save that for which 
I worked from early morning until late in the evening. 
I can only wear one suit of clothes and eat three meals 
a day now, and that is what I did then, and I enjoyed 
a better appetite then than now.” Russell Sage said: 
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“Wealth, like everything else in life, is all vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Few people have any idea of the 
many inconveniences which wealth brings.” John W. 
Mackay said: “I am surprised that any one should 
think for a moment that happiness depends on wealth. 
As a miner I was as happy as I can ever be.” Austin 
Corbin said: “There are so many reasons why wealth 
does not bring happiness that I cannot take time or 
space to mention them.” 

It is to be presumed that all these men were honest 
in their statements, and yet how anxious men are to be- 
come rich! 


INFIDEL. 


THE river Nile flows fifteen hundred miles through 
a sandy waste where rain never falls. The natives 
turn this river out over their fields, and by its life- 
giving waters abundant crops are raised. Feeling 
their indebtedness to this great stream, they rush up to 
its banks, fall before its never-failing waters, and wor- 
ship it. They knew nothing of its mysteries ; cataracts, 
preventing navigation ; the great Sahara desert opposed 
on the north; the great Kalahai on the south; the 
vast marshes on the east; and an impenetrable forest 
on the west. They did not worry over its mysteries, 
but turned its waters upon the field and meadow and 
garden, and gathered a glorious harvest. Poor infidel! 
He stands on the burning sands of doubt, upon the 
very banks of the river of life, and perishes; or dies 
amid the forests and swamps of fruitless investigation, 
when he might turn the waters of life upon his thirsty 
soul, and the rose of Sharon would bloom. 
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WORLDLINESS. 


Sınce the beautiful Herodias danced to the death 
of John the Baptist, dancing has been the death of re- 
ligious work and workers. Wherever I see a beauti- 
ful girl dancing, I can see the blood dripping from the 
heart of some minister. 


PLUCK. 


AT the battle of Waterloo, late in the evening after 
a long day of bloody conflict, the survivors of the Old 
Imperial Guard were ordered to surrender. They cried 
out: “The Old Guard dies; it never surrenders!” At 
Waterloo a courier rode up to Wellington and said: 
“The army must perish if not relieved. The enemy 
is hewing it down.” Wellington replied: “Stand firm.” 
The courier turned, saying, “You'll find us there”; and 
every man was found dead at his post. 


SINNER. 


GEORGE LAND, of New Jersey, became insane, set 
fire to his own house, and got a shotgun and kept 
his friends back from him. At last he jumped into his 
burning bed, uttered a few groans, and died. What 
a picture of the poor sinner, who has lighted the fires 
of his own damnation and with a weapon of scorn 
fights back his own friends, until at last, falling into 
the grave, he sinks to the fires he would not escape ! 


MONEY. 


Ir is queer what a transformation money makes in 
the eyes of some people. People who are obscure and 
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unknown suddenly become rich, and immediately they 
become leaders. People, who would not associate with 
them in their poverty, bow down to them in their riches. 
This silly worship of the dollar is contemptible. This 
contemptible custom was illustrated some time ago, 
when a colored barber of California, who had accumu- 
lated a hundred thousand dollars, got into a first-class 
coach to take a trip. A fellow sitting opposite him said 
to the conductor, as he passed through: “Why do you 
allow that ‘nigger’ to ride in this coach?” The conduct- 
or replied: “He’s worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
He pays his money, and gets the best.” On the return 
of the conductor, this fellow asked: “What’s that man’s 
name?’ The next time the conductor went through 
the train, the fellow said: “Will you introduce me to 
that gentleman?” In the eyes of this contemptible fel- 
low money turned that colored man from a “nigger” 
into a gentleman in forty minutes ; took the black out of 
his skin, the flat out of his nose, the thick out of his 
lips, straightened up his heel, and put a hollow in his 
foot. It is wonderful what a transformation money 
can make, in the minds of some people. 


EXAMPLE. 

It was the custom of the Romans to put the busts 
of their great men in their homes, that they migt re- 
mind their children of the virtues of these great men. 
Suppose we could have some of our politicians in their 
biggest busts—what would they teach ? 


THERE was a law that no man should come into the 
Roman capitol armed. Diocles forgot, and on one occa- 
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sion came into the capitol with his sword. One of his 
subjects called his attention to it, and he promptly 
said, “The law shall have its penalty”; and drew his 
sword and plunged it into his own heart, and fell dead. 
What a wonderful example of a public officer standing 
by the law, even to his own death! 


THE SALOON. 


A SERVANT brought to Cleopatra, Egypt’s beautiful 
queen, the venomous serpent coiled in a basket of flow- 
ers. The deadly asp lifted its head from its roseate 
bed and planted its fangs in Cleopatra’s bosom, and 
Egypt’s queen died. The liquor dealers of America 
have brought the serpent of the still into the gilded 
saloon and put it in the lap of American liberty; and 
as surely as the asp killed Egypt’s queen, just so surely 
will the saloon destroy American liberty. 


CHURCH KICKERS. 


THE quarreling, kicking, complaining church mem- 
ber is well described in the following fable. The 
clapper of an old cracked bell was bemoaning its fate 
because it had been fastened in such a bell. The gentle 
zephyr offered a mild rebuke by saying: “I have four 
serious objections to your complaints. First, you 
cracked the bell yourself. Second, no one would have 
known it if you had not told it. Third, the bell is made 
of better material than yourself. Fourth, you yourself 
could have no earthly value without the bell.” Many 
a Christian church member raises a fuss in a church, 
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brings on discord, and then complains of the church 
because of the lack of harmony, and tells of the dis- 
cord to all he meets. 


INSTABILITY. 


I HAVE seen a fellow who would throw up his hat at 
a temperance meeting one day, and throw up his din- 
ner at a saloon the next day. 


THE SALOON. 


WHEN a mad dog is found loose in a town, it mat- 
ters little to whom he belongs or what he cost, he is 
shot down on the street. The saloons are worse than 
mad dogs turned loose, planting their hellish teeth 
in our American citizens and in our American insti- 
tutions. It is high time the American ballot, like a 
sure-aimed bullet, should bring them to an end. 


WOMEN. 


Ir is queer how efficient women are in society, and 
how inefficient in church work. Some women at a 
high tea are like a New Orleans bird store; at a re- 
ligious meeting like a deaf-mute school. 


SERMONS. 


Mr. SpurGcEON said: “I value a sermon not by the 
approbation of men or by the ability manifested in it, 
but by the effect produced in comforting saints and 
awakening sinners.” 


6 
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STRONG DRINK. 


Ir may be fun to follow the wine glass, but it is aw- 
ful when the wine glass follows you; just as it is fun 
to hunt a bear, but it is awful when, without arms, 
defense, or shelter, the bear hunts you. 


LAST OPPORTUNITY. 


A LADY from Bristol, Tennessee, wrote my father-in- 
law, Dr. Sullins, the following letter: “I don’t know 
George Stuart, your son-in-law, but I know you, and 
want you to thank him for me for what he has done 
for our home. My precious boy was an engineer on 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad. He stopped off 
at Roanoke, Virginia, and heard Mr. Stuart preach 
one time. He attended only one service ; was convicted 
and converted at that service. He came home and said 
to his wife: ‘I have arranged to get home next Satur- 
day night, and Sunday we will all go to church to- 
gether, and I will join the church.’ He went out 
Friday morning, and they brought him back Saturday 
night a corpse—killed in a-wreck; but, thank God, 
he was ready!” He took his last chance for salvation. 


LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


I was coming down on the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad a few years ago, when a brakeman sat down 
by my side in a coach and said: “You do not remem- 
ber me, Mr. Stuart, but I was converted in one of your 
meetings. I have in my vest pocket a clipping from 
a newspaper, which I want you to read after I have 
given you this little incident. Mr. Schoolfield was 
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holding a meeting in Roanoke, Virginia, a few weeks 
ago. I persuaded a friend of mine, a wicked railroad 
man, to go with me to the service. At the close of the 
sermon Mr. Schoolfield said, ‘I feel like I am preach- 
ing the last sermon some man will hear.’ He then 
made a proposition for men to come forward and seek 
Christ. My companion got up and left the build- 
ing; I followed him. He said, ‘It makes me tired to 
hear a preacher say, Your last chance.’ The next 
morning, as his train was coming out of Bristol, he 
slipped in passing over the cars and fell under the 
train and was instantly killed.” The young man hand- 
ed me the clipping, giving an account of his friend’s 
death in the Bristol paper. 


LEADER. 

Everysopy follows somebody. Every man leads a 
circle larger or smaller. There is much in a leader. 
Take three naughts and put a leader, one, two, three, 
before them, and you have one thousand, two thousand, 
or three thousand. 

Napoleon and Jackson added one hundred per cent. 
to the force of their armies. 

A drove of elk headed by a lion would be more for- 
midable than a drove of lions headed by an elk. 


WORLDLY PLEASURES. 

WHEN I was a young man, I visited the city of Balti- 
more. Two of the most prominent society young men 
of the city were brothers and sons of wealth. One of 
them graduated at Princeton, returned to take his place 
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in a bank established by his grandfather. Afterwards 
he became President of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and built one of the most palatial residences in 
the city of Baltimore, at a cost of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. A handsome ballroom was 
built adjoining his parlors, and every arrangement was 
made in the home for worldly pleasures. The young 
men had private yachts with luxuriant outfits; they 
traveled abroad, and went on many other pleasure 
excursions. They were the idols of society, and in 
a few short years drank the social cup to its dregs. 
One was drowned in the Patapsco River while in a 
state of intoxication. The other, overstrained by busi- 
ness and pleasure and fast living, died an awful wreck 
mentally, physically, and morally. What a picture of 
the folly of seeking pleasure in this world! “He that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 


BIBLE PARADOXES. 


First, the way up is down. “He that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” Second, the way to get rich is 
to become poor. “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Third, the way to 
gain life is to lose it. “He that loseth his life for my 
sake, shall find it.” 


THE SALOON. 


In August, 1896, at the American Bar Association, 
Saratoga, New York, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
English Bench made the notable speech on Interna- 
tional Law. He asked and answered the question, 
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“What is True Civilization?” Said he: “By its fruit 
ye shall know it. It is not dominion, wealth, material 
luxury; nay, not even a great literature and educa- 
tion widespread, good though these things may be. Its 
true signs are, thought for the poor and suffering, 
chivalrous regard and respect for woman, the frank 
recognition of brotherhood, the love of ordered free- 
dom, abhorrence of what is mean and cruel and vile, 
and ceaseless devotion to the claims of justice.” The 
saloon is an enemy to every sign of good citizenship 
laid down by this great Chief Justice. Take them one 
by one. First, thought for the poor and suffering. 
The saloon brings poverty and suffering. Second, 
chivalrous regard and respect for woman. The sa- 
loon is the greatest enemy to chivalrous regard and 
respect for woman. Third, the frank recognition of 
brotherhood. The saloon is one brother debauching 
another for his own greed and gain. Fourth, the love 
of ordered freedom. The saloon is the mother of an- 
archy and slavery. Fifth, the abhorrence of what is 
mean and cruel and vile. The saloon fosters all these. 
Sixth, ceaseless devotion to the claims of justice. The 
saloon is the embodiment of injustice. How can any 
American citizen visit and support an institution which 
is an enemy to every element of good citizenship ? 


HYPOCRITES. 


THE biggest weeds grow in the richest ground. The 
institution that offers the largest opportunities for the 
best conduct, offers also the largest opportunities for 
the worst conduct. We may expect to find hypocrites 
in the Church, 
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REVIVALS. 


I ATTENDED a District Conference, where the preach- 
ers were asked to give one reason why we did not have 
great revivals. A careful study of these reasons will 
be helpful to any preacher: (1) Indifference; (2) Un- 
belief; (3) Divisions; (4) Don’t want it; (5) Incon- 
sistency of church members; (6) Lack of preparation ; 
(7) Lack of home piety; (8) Failure to recognize the 
Holy Spirit; (9) Failure to feel the responsibility ; 
(10) Don’t expect it; (11) False ideas of what it is. 


TRIMMING THE PATTERN. 


WE are constantly trying to fit the law to our lives, 
instead of fitting our lives to the law. In my own 
home a few years ago, I noticed my two little girls 
with a peculiar problem. The mother had just given 
them some doll rags, and had cut for them a doll dress 
pattern. Seated upon the floor, they began to stretch 
their little rags over the pattern and found that not a 
tag was large enough to cover the pattern. One of the 
little girls said to the other: “We'll just have to cut 
the pattern off, then the rags will be big enough.” 
So many of us are constantly trimming the law and 
the gospel to fit our lives, which are too short and too 
narrow. We need new lives and broader lives. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


A city gentleman, visited by an old-fashioned uncle, 
took him to his church on Sunday morning. Of the 
style and the finish of the church, and of the services, 
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he was very proud. The female soprano gave a very 
artistic selection, taking some extremely high notes. 
When she finished on an extremely high key, the gen- 
tleman turned to his uncle and said: “I tell you, she’s 
a finished musician.” The old man, who wanted some- 
thing more spiritual and more intelligible, replied: 
“Thank God, she’s finished! I was afraid she would 
scream again.” 


THEATERS. 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal several numbers were 
devoted to the theater and its people. The article was 
evidently from the worldly side. Here are the facts: 
“There are five thousand theaters in the United States. 
Two thousand are fairly classible as legitimate; one 
thousand devoted to vaudeville; two thousand others 
taper in various ways.” This statement means that 
three-fifths of the theaters are illegitimate. This means 
that nearly four-fifths of the stage people are immoral. 
Here is an institution with three-fifths of the houses 
and four-fifths of the performers evidently immoral. 
Can any moral man or woman afford to indorse such 
an institution by his presence or her presence? Then, 
what can be said of a church member who will in- 
dorse this institution ? 


LIGHT. 


Tue United States has over a thousand great light- 
houses, nearly two thousand post lights, and five 
thousand buoys with whistles and bells, to keep the 
ships from dangerous places. It takes a fleet of forty 
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vessels and nearly five thousand men to take care of 
them, and a cost of nearly four millions a year. See 
the care we take to save our vessels from wreckage. 
Let us multiply our spiritual lighthouses, and our corps 
of men to see that they are right. 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 
HE who does evil for good is devil-like. He who 
does evil for evil is brute-like. He who does good for 


good is man-like. He who does good for evil is Christ- 
like. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


A LION is ina cage. An argumentative fellow tries 
to prove it a mouse. Don’t wrangle with him; just 
open the door and let the lion out. He will answer 
him. Let your Christianity out. Live it. It will 
answer every argument of the infidel. 


RICHES. 

Dr. A. J. PALMER told me when he went to New 
York, twenty-five years ago, that if the question had 
been asked, “Who is the richest man in New York?” 
all would have answered, “A. T. Stewart.” To-day 
Stewart has no store in New York; the old building 
has ben remodeled by Wanamaker; his fine residence 
was torn down and used for a club house. There is 
no A. T. Stewart in New York to-day, living or dead. 


JERRE McCautey, a poor ruined drunkard, gave his 
heart and life to God, and spent his remaining years in 
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the city of New York. There are more than forty Jere 
McCauley missions in the United States. One whole 
side of New York has been touched by his work. Jere 
McCauley will be alive in New York one hundred 
years from now. 


A FEw years ago two of the richest men of the East 
were Bob Garrett and William H. Vanderbilt—one 
the President of the Baltimore and Ohio and the roads 
running South and West, and the other President of 
the Pennsylvania system and the roads running North 
and East. They sat in a room talking over a scheme 
to consolidate these great railroad systems. One fell 
forward and died; the other went out insane, and died 
a wreck. Poor, foolish man! How we strive for the 
burden that crushes us! 


I HEARD a prominent clergyman of New York City 
say he was visiting his grandfather in Pennsylvania. 
They went together to visit the old homestead of the 
great-grandfather. The grandfather pointed out the 
old well, and turned to the clergyman and said: “I 
heard my father, while sitting on that well years ago, 
say to a neighbor: ‘It will only be a few years until we 
shall all have to go to bed at sundown. The timber is 
being rapidly destroyed, and will last but a few years. 
The old tallow dips will not be sufficient to light the 
world, and when the sun goes down we shall have to re- 
tire” They were then sitting over the great coal and 
oil supplies of Pennsylvania. Ships come up the river 
to this old well and load with coal to furnish the fires 
of the world. The ships land here and are filled up 
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with oil, which is carried across the waters to China, 
and the little Chinese boy comes down to the ship with 
his can and gets the oil to light the Chinese home. 


ArouT a century ago an infidel said: “In less than 
a hundred years from now the Bible will be a relic of 
ignorant superstition.” But this time is out; the years 
have passed. The very press on which that statement 
was printed was worn out printing Bibles, and the very 
house in which that infidel lived is used by the Bible 
Society as a repository for Bibles; and to-day more 
copies of the Bible are sold annually than of any oth- 
er book published. Poor, ignorant, short-sighted hu- 
manity! Ignorance sat on the coal beds and oil fields 
of Pennsylvania and predicted darkness ; ignorance sat 
at the opening day of the gospel light and predicted 
darkness ; but, thank God, we have light. 


COMMON PEOPLE. 

THE world is built like pie: the upper crust is short 
and brittle; the under crust is soft and smutty ; but the 
“goody” is in the middle. Abe Lincoln said: “The 
Lord must have loved the common people, because he 
made so many of them.” 


HEAVEN. 


Paris is the center of the art world. In Paris is a 
great building called the Salon. In it are hung the se- 
lect pictures of the world. When an artist makes a 
fine picture, he sends it to the Salon. If the committee 
accepts it and hangs it up there, he is at once a celebri- 
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ty. I saw a picture a short time ago that had been 
hung there. Thirty thousand had been presented, and 
only three thousand accepted and hung up. What a 
test a picture has before it takes its place in the Salon ! 
Nothing there but the worthies. So it will be in heav- 
en. None but the worthies will be there. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


IF our conduct at our best were put alongside our 
conduct at our worst, how inconsistent it would ap- 
pear ! 

Newman Hall wrote a little book entitled, “Come 
to Jesus.” Afterwards he fell into a bitter discussion 
and wrote a very vindictive book, read the manuscript 
to his friend and asked him to suggest a title. The 
following title was given: “Go to the Devil,” by the 
author of “Come to Jesus.” 


Avn old fellow, who was very much opposed to 
serving on the jury, said: “Judge, please excuse me 
from the jury; I can’t hear good.” The judge asked 
in a very low tone: “How long have you been 
deaf?” He replied: “About twenty years, sir.) “The 
judge said: “Just keep your seat, sir; you hear very 
well.” 


COLD CHURCH. 


Tue Church is like molasses: when it gets cold it 
may keep sweet, but it moves very slowly. 
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THE LOVE OF MONEY. 


THE queer statement in the Bible that the “love 
of money is a root of all evil” will bear close investiga- 
tion and reveal much truth. The passion for money is 
like the appetite for liquor. 

A short time ago the Chattanooga papers reported 
the case of John Pearson, an aged umbrella mender, 
who died at Stella, Virginia, in an old outhouse, liter- 
ally starved to death. He had eight thousand dollars 
in a bank at Chattanooga. 


FALSE REPORT. 


SOME ambitious preachers apologize for all the short- 
comings of their members, and cry, “Peace! peace!” 
when there is no peace; and are everlastingly boast- 
ing of the fact that their church is prospering, when 
in very truth it is spiritually dying. They remind 
me of the Irishman who had his wife at a city hos- 
pital. He went to the office each day to inquire 
about her condition. Each time they reported to him 
“great improvement.” One morning he was much 
shocked to get the report that she was dead. A friend 
seeing him walking away tearfully, asked what the 
matter was. He replied: “My wife is dead.” “What 
was the matter?” Said he: “Well, the nearest I can 
make it out she died of a great improvement.” 


DECOLLETTE. 


I THINK the women must buy them at the bargain 
counter. They have a “one-third off” look. 


me” 
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THE OTHER FELLOW. 


Ir is very difficult for us to see our own faults. 
We can see others’ faults so much easier. An old fable 
says: “Our own faults and the faults of our neigh- 
bors were placed in a sack. In shouldering the sack, 
we put our own behind and our neighbors’ before.” 

A clergyman, who had the reputation of taking a 
little wine occasionally, was being shaved by a negro 
barber who was very dissipated. He undertook to 
shave the clergyman one day while in a very nervous 
condition, resulting from a spree. He brought the 
blood from the clergyman’s face. The clergyman re- 
proved him by saying: “John, I have often told you 
of the evils of drink.” The darky replied: “Yes, sir, 
boss; it sho’ do make the flesh tender.” 


SEEING AND FEELING. 
Some people object to humor because the point 
strikes home. It is much funnier where you see the 
point than where you feel it. 


ECONOMY. 


Tus is an extravagant world. Enough is wasted 
by the rich and healthy to take care of the poor, sick, 
and infirm. We need to learn the lesson of extreme 
economy that our mothers used to practice. Give the 
old-time economical mother a basket of quinces: she 
would peel and core them, but lose nothing; she 
would make preserves with the best pieces, marmalade 
of the worst, jelly out of the peelings and cores, and 
a spring hat out of the basket. 
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CHARACTER. 


SomE preachers’ names, with all the prefixes and 
adjuncts, look very large on visiting cards, but they 
are not good on a check. 


STINGY. 


You have heard of the farmer who tried to cross 
his bees with lightning bugs, so the bees would work 
all night; and blew through his nose, to save his false 
teeth. He met his match one day, when a stingy friend 
came to visit him. They were sitting in a room talking, 
when No. 1 blew out the candle. No. 2 asked why he 
did it. He replied: “We were just sitting here talking. 
I did not think it was necessary to have a light to talk 
by.” After sitting for a little while in extreme dark- 
ness, No. 1 heard No. 2 moving around, and asked 
what he was doing. He replied: “I am taking off my 
clothes.” No. 1 asked what for. No. 2 replied: “We 
are just sitting here in the dark, and I don’t see any 
reason to be wearing out our clothes.” 


BOYS. 


WE cannot put too high an estimate on the salva- 
tion of a boy. Some of our greatest men were con- 
verted in childhood. 

I heard Bishop McCabe, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, tell his experience before an Illinois An- 
nual Conference. He said: “I attended a revival when 
a little boy. An old man became very happy in the 
meeting and arose to exhort the people to be religious. 
There were five little boys sitting together on the front 
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bench. When the grown people did not heed his ex- 
hortation, he addressed himself to the little boys, and 
said, ‘You boys come.’ Every one of the little fellows 
dropped on his knees at the altar. Then and there I 
was saved.” 


LITTLE THINGS. 


WHEN a man is faithful in little things, God will 
make him ruler over larger things. One of the most 
beautiful points in Mr. Moody’s life was his extreme 
earnestness and fidelity in doing little things for God’s 
work. I heard Bishop McCabe say that on one occa- 
sion Moody heard him preach Christ to the people. 
At the close of the sermon Moody said: “Chaplain Mc- 
Cabe, I want you to preach that sermon in my Illinois 
Street Church to the poor sinners whom I will gather 
there for you.” Moody held this service at midnight. 
When Bishop McCabe walked into the room with Mr. 
Moody, there was not a soul present. Moody said: 
«You sit down here, and I will go and get the au- 
dience.” He went out on the street, and in about a 
half hour returned,” followed by a great crowd of 
toughs from the street. McCabe grew ecstatic as he 
told of the wonderful service held at midnight with 
these poor sinners. Moody was faithful over little, and 
God made him ruler over much. 


EARLY TRAINING. 


I was with Dr. Munhall in a men’s meeting in St. 
Louis some years ago, in which Munhall gave a bit 
of his own experience. He was reared by Christian 
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parents, who sacredly kept the Sabbath day. No fire 
was made in the stove on Sunday; no shoes were 
blacked. It was a day of rest. Munhall grew up un- 
der these sacred circumstances. He went to Cincinnati, 
started in business, fell into bad company. One Sun- 
day morning, with a crowd of wicked companions, he 
entered the upper room of a saloon. Just as they sat 
down at a table he heard the old St. John Church 
chimes, that brought back the memories of other days. 
He rose to his feet and left the beer sitting on the table, 
and said: “Boys, I was reared too well to do this. 
Good-by.” He turned and left the saloon, went to his 
room at the boarding house, fell down on his knees by 
the bedside, and gave his heart to God. The boys 
laughed as he turned his back on them; but twenty 
years afterwards he met one of them on the streets 
of Cincinnati, a poor, bloated, ruined drunkard. The 
drunkard said: “Munhall, would to God I had gone 
out with you that Sunday morning.” 


GOD’S GOODNESS. 


A MINISTER had a member who interrupted his 
services occasionally by shouting. He had such a won- 
derful appreciation of God’s goodness that almost any 
reference to it would cause him to rejoice. The preach- 
er persuaded him to remain in the pastor’s study during 
the morning service, and gave him a book on geology, 
thinking that would be dry enough to keep him in a so- 
ber state of mind. In the midst of the service the man 
was heard shouting in the study. When the preacher 
returned, he said: “What in the world could you find in 
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that book to make you shout?” The man replied: 
“Why, look here, brother. It says here that the ocean 
is eight miles deep in some places. The Bible says 
God will cast our sins into the depths of the sea. 
If a man wouldn’t shout about that, what would make 
him shout?” 


“IN CHRIST JESUS.” 


Some years ago I went with a company of friends 
on board the Texas, a man-of-war of the United States 
Navy. In taking us over the great ship, the naval 
officer called our attention to the steel armament of the 
vessel, through which he said it was impossible for any 
gun of an enemy to hurl a shot. We noticed that the 
hull of the vessel, however, could be easily penetrated 
by the enemy’s guns. We asked of what use this 
great steel armament was, with the hull of the vessel 
so vulnerable and exposed. The naval officer replied: 
“When we approach the seat of action, we pump wa- 
ter into the hull of the vessel and sink her level with 
the steel armament; and then we are ready. for war, 
and no enemy’s gun can ever phase her.” As I 
stood on this great man-of-war, I thought what a won- 
derful enlargement of St. Paul’s figure, “Put on the 
whole armor of God.” I thought of how secure an 
American soldier must feel, standing by his gun, 
shielded by this great steel armament, with the hull of 
the vessel sunk in the ocean. What a picture of the 
Christian, who when he enters upon the battle against 
the devil, filled with the love of God and sunk into the 
love of God, with a steel armament of salvation, 
stands invulnerable as a soldier of the cross! 
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TAMPERING WITH SIN. 


At Rockwood, Tennessee, some years ago, Wilkie, 
a bricklayer, caught a black snake and tamed it so that 
he coiled it about his neck and held it in his hands 
as he walked up and down the streets of the town. 
Becoming bolder, he next got a venomous rattlesnake 
and tamed it. He would stand on the streets of the 
town and let that venomous snake coil itself about 
him, while every spectator shuddered. One day, while 
he was exhibiting his snake upon the streets, it coiled 
itself about his neck. He took hold of it to unwind 
it from his neck. The snake grew angry, lifted its 
ugly head, and, tightening its folds about Wilkie’s 
neck, thrust its fangs into his veins, injecting the poison 
of death. The spectators were horrified as he tore the 
snake from his neck and dashed it to the earth; but it 
was too late. The venomous serpent had planted the 
seeds of death in his veins. He was carried home to 
die in the awful agonies of poison. What a picture of 
the man who tampers with sin! You may amuse your- 
self and your friends for a season, but sooner or later 
sin, the serpent of death, tightens his grip upon you 
and plants the virus of death in your soul; and amid 


the agonies of eternal death you sink into an eternal 
hell. 


INFIDEL. 


OnE of our Southern infidels, stumbling over the 
mysteries of the Bible, was putting questions to an old 
colored man, who seemed to have a great deal of faith 
and was very pious. On asking the old man some 
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questions, he replied: “Boss, de secrets ob de famly 
are not told to strangers. If you want to get de se- 
crets ob de Lord, you must cum into de famly. De 
secrets ob de Lord is wid dem dat fear him.” 


THE SALOON. 

In the city of Philadelphia, some years ago, Dr. 
Edward O’Neal killed a cat for disturbing him. He 
was indicted by the owner of the cat, but the judge 
charged in the case that one has a right to kill such 
an animal for trespassing and disturbing. If one can 
kill a cat for disturbing, why not with the American 
ballot kill the saloon for disturbing the homes of our 
land? 


REPROOF. 


In-one of our Georgia towns a United States Dis- 
trict Judge, who was a steward in the Methodist 
Church and had a Bible class, gave an entertainment 
in his elegant home and invited his pastor. He had 
a punch bowl. The pastor on entering the home saw 
it, turned and walked out. The sensitive judge be- 
came offended and gave up his office in the church. 
The pastor was kind, but firm; told him he could not 
afford to smirch his ministry, or be a party to anything 
that approached a saloon. The preacher held firm to 
his course. The judge came to hear him preach. At 
the close of the sermon he was much moved, gave the 
pastor his hand, and said: “You are right, and I am 
wrong. I want to come back to all my duties and stand 
with you on the high, unquestionable ground which 
you have taken.” 
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FIGHT. 


DuRING my pastorate in Chattanooga, Mayor Ma- 
rium of that city gave me this incident. He said that 
during the Civil War he was in the fight at Fort 
Stevens. President Lincoln was in the fortifications 
at Washington overlooking the battle. He said he 
saw the finest fight of the war. In that battle Colonel 
Bidwell was promoted to brigadier general, and the 
whole army covered itself with glory. The soldiers 
knew that the President was looking on. Soldiers of 
the Cross, when we realize the fact that we are “com- 
passed with so great a cloud of witnesses,” and that 
Christ himself is looking on the battlefield, what splen- 
did fighting ought to be done by us! “Onward, Chris- 
tian soldiers, marching as to war, with the cross of 
Jesus going on before.” 


SUDDENLY DESTROYED. 


“He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed,” is an awful statement, the 
fulfillment of which may be seen almost every week 
by careful observers. 

My old friend, Colonel Gaut, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
told me some years ago that he attended a Conference 
in one of our Tennessee towns, where Bishop Doggett 
presided. He preached on this subject on Sunday. 
A Confederate general, an unsaved man, who was 
kind, and who helped to entertain the Conference, sat 
in the gallery on Sunday facing the bishop. Colonel 
Gaut said: “I never heard such an appeal made as the 
bishop made.” He dropped his finger in the direction 
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of the general, who was much moved, tears falling 
from his face, as the bishop said: “He that being often 
reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
stroyed.” The bishop urged every one who was un- 
saved in the congregation to accept Christ at that hour. 
The general’s face moved and twitched with emotion 
as the bishop looked at him and appealed time after 
time for his surrender, but he resisted to the end of 
the service. A few weeks after that this general, who 
was a prominent lawyer, dropped dead in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, while making a speech before the Federal 
Court. He had been often reproved; he had hardened 
his neck. The Scriptures were fulfilled. 


THE SALOON. 


A NUMBER of years ago I visited Clay county, North 
Carolina—Haynesville, the county seat. I was reliably 
informed by the citizens that there had never been in 
the history of the county a saloon or a distillery. 
Their jails had been known to be empty for a whole 
year at a time. They had one lawyer in the county, 
and he lived on a farm. The circuit court never held 
more than one day, and the three years preceding my 
visit it had held only half a day. The year before my 
visit the county voted on the saloon question, and only 
one man in the county voted wet. 


WOMAN. 


Dr. R. A. Younc, who had made several trips 
around the world, said in my presence in Nashville 
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once: “I cannot see how any woman can read history 
and see what Christianity has done for woman and not 
be a devout worshiper of Jesus Christ. I defy any one 
to find ten square miles on the globe where Christ has 
not been preached and woman is honored and respected. 
Wherever Christ has been preached and Christianity 
established, woman is honored and respected.” And 
yet some of our American women, for whom Christ 
has done most, throw open the doors of their beautiful 
homes, made beautiful by Christianity, and welcome 
worldliness and sin, and drive out Him who is the 
author of all their blessings. 


POST-MORTEM KINDNESS. 


In a city in Tennessee, some time ago, one of our 
finest Christian young women was teaching in the 
public school. She was always ready and willing to do 
Christian work. She visited the sick, helped the poor, 
and was a ray of sunshine in every darkened place. 
The people of the city loved her, but gave practically 
no demonstration of the fact. When death ended her 
splendid career, they gave her one of the most compli- 
mentary funerals ever given in the city. Her casket 
was literally banked with flowers. The people gave 
wonderful tributes of love and respect. I knew of her 
work. I knew of her beautiful, self-sacrificing life. 
I knew something of how little appreciation was shown 
her during her life. I could but wish that the flowers 
banked on her casket had been dropped along her path 
to gladden and brighten her earthly career. Flowers 
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banked at our coffin are beautiful to the living, but 
they furnish no consolation to the dead. Mr. Moody 
said: “I don’t want you to put flowers on my coffin. 
I can’t smell them then.” 


BACKSLIDING. 


A WHITE minister, interested in one of our Southern 
churches for the colored people, inquired of “Uncle 
Toney” how many members were in his church. He 
replied: “Dat ‘pends on de season. In de ’vival sea- 
son dey’s all members; in de backslidin’ season no- 
body ’cept Uncle Bob and Aunt Lizy.” 


SIN. 


In a contest of painters for the mastery, an enemy 
to one of the painters slipped a drug in his coffee, 
which so affected his eyes as to make him color-blind ; 
one color appeared to be another. The painter worked 
diligently upon his masterpiece, but it was rejected in 
great disgust. On learning the secret, he found that 
because of the damage to his eyes the color of his pic- 
ture was wrong. This is one of the sharp tricks of 
the devil. He gives us a wrong view. “Every man’s 
way seemeth right in his own eyes”; but the trouble is 
that the devil has been tampering with the eyes. At 
last character will be rejected; eternal sorrow will set 
in, and the awful realization will follow that the devil 
has tampered with the eyes. We have seen things 
wrong. 
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SINS OF OMISSION. 


THE sins of commission have been so often stressed 
and the sins of omission so little stressed, that the 
judgment will make its most awful revelations in the 
damnation of men and women who are driven from the 
presence of God on account of a failure to do what has 
been commanded. In every case in the Bible where 
the judgment has been prefigured, those who are 
driven away into darkness went because of things 
they did not do, and not because of things they did 
do. 


SERVANTS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO was called on to decorate the ca- 
thedrals of Italy. He was a master, but under him 
worked many servants. They followed his directions. 
He retouched, finished, approved, and accepted every 
piece of work, and it was pronounced perfect. We are 
the servants of Christ. He is the Head Master. How- 
ever humble and imperfect our work may be, if we 
do it in Christ’s name it will receive the touch of the 
Master and be accepted. 


THE SALOON. 


In one of our Tennessee cities two men were in the 
wholesale liquor business. One of them, Mr. H., took 
an orphan girl to raise. He became very fond of the 
girl, and after her marriage almost worshiped her chil- 
dren. The girl, seeing the evils of liquor, when her lit- 
tle boy had grown up to sufficient years for instruction 
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in morals, taught him that he must not drink liquor ; 
that it would destroy character, destroy life, and at last 
send the soul to hell. On one Sunday afternoon Mr. 
H. visited his adopted daughter. He held on his lap 
her little son, whom he worshiped. The little fellow 
turned to his mother and said: “Mother, didn’t you 
tell me it was wrong to drink liquor?” The mother, 
a little perplexed, answered, “Yes.” He said: “Yes, 
mother, you told me it would ruin my life and ruin 
my character and send me to hell at last. Mother, 
if it will do that for me, won’t it do that for other 
mammas’ boys?” The mother tried to change the sub- 
ject. The little fellow persisted : “Mother, if it’s wrong 
for me to drink liquor, is it right for Grandpa H. to 
sell liquor. to other mothers’ boys, to ruin them and 
send them to hell?” The mother was silent. She 
seemed embarrassed. She looked at her adopted fa- 
ther’s face, and the tears were on it. His lip quiv- 
ered. He said: “I will answer you, my boy. Yes, 
it is wrong for Grandpa H. to sell liquor to ruin other 
mothers’ boys, and Grandpa H. will never sell another 
drop.” He kissed the little boy, set him down from his 
lap, gave his hand to his adopted daughter and said: 
“I will go this very hour and tell my partner I am 
dnne.” And so he did; and that ended his career 
as a whisky dealer. 

We will never run the saloon out of our civilization 
until we disconnect it from the honors of our gov- 
ernment. The saloon-keeper claims, and rightfully 
claims, that his saloon is as national as a national bank, 
as public as a public school, and as lawful as a court- 
house. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


Rev. A. C. Dickson was conducting a revival in 
one of our Southern towns. A little girl, whose father 
was a prominent lawyer in the town, but a wick- 
ed, dissipated man, was very much impressed by Dr. 
Dickson’s sermons and exceedingly interested in her 
father’s condition. She walked down the street until 
she came opposite his office, and was standing there 
weeping when a lady passed along from the service. 
Finding the little girl weeping, she asked what was the 
matter. The little girl said: “My father is not saved. 
He is in that office across the street there. Won’t you 
please go with me over there and pray for him?” 
The lady hesitated, but the little girl took her by the 
hand and with tearful eyes pleaded with her, pulling 
her hand, until the child became so irresistible that the 
woman reluctantly followed her to her father’s office 
door. The lady said: “Excuse me, Colonel E., but I 
was led hither by your importunate little child.” The 
little child walked up to her father, slipped her arm 
around his neck, and said: “Father, I have brought her 
here to pray for you. Please kneel down and let her 
pray.” The father was much moved. The lady, 
though embarrassed, had sufficient Christian fortitude 
to do her duty. The lawyer said: “‘And a little child 
shall lead them.’ If you can lead a prayer for a poor 
sinner like me, I will kneel with this little child and 
hear your prayer.” They knelt down in the lawyer’s 
office. The woman, in broken sentences, led the prayer, 
during which Colonel E. accepted Christ and became 
one of the most prominent church workers. 
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MOSSBACKS. 


WHILE wandering through the forests of Tennes- 
see with a native mountaineer, we lost our direction 
in a snowstorm. I noticed the old mountaineer look- 
ing closely at the trees. I asked what he was doing. 
He replied: “I am getting my direction. You will 
notice that the moss on the tree is always heaviest on 
the north side, where the sun never hits the tree.” 
By this sign he located the points of the compass and 
got our direction for home; and I found where we got 
our old mossbacks in the Church. You will find them 
among the sad, complaining, growling class, where the 
sunlight of joy doesn’t shine. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


A Few. years ago I picked up a missionary paper 
and read an interesting address, delivered before the 
missionary society by one of our prominent women. 
I dropped the missionary journal and picked up the 
daily paper, and noticed an account of her daughter’s 
dress at a recent ball in the town. When the same 
week brings out through the press an account of the 
mother’s missionary address and the daughter’s ball- 
room dress, the Church of God needs some redress. 


FAITH. 


Some years ago I was called from home to fill an 
engagement, leaving late at night. My wife decided 
that she and the children would not be afraid, and did 
not call in her father and mother, who were our neigh- 
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bors and stayed with her in my absence. She remarked 
to Mary that she was sorry she did not call them, for 
she felt a little uneasy on hearing any unusual noise 
about the house. Mary said: “Mamma, let’s kneel 
down and pray again and trust God to-night, and to- 
morrow night we can make better arrangements.” 


BACKBONE. 


DurinG the hot fight in New Orleans against the 
Louisiana lottery question, General Francis T. Nichols, 
formerly an old Confederate general, was governor. 
Those favoring the lottery visited the governor to see 
if they could get his signature in case the bill passed. 
They hinted of the wealth back of the lottery, of the 
political influence it carried, of the favors it would be 
able to give the governer in after years, and made their 
cause exceedingly strong. The governor had lost an 
arm and a leg and an eye as a brave soldier on the bat- 
tlefields of the Civil War. He looked at the committee 
and said: “Gentlemen, I lost this leg (pointing to an 
empty trouser’s leg) on a battlefield fighting for what 
I thought was right.” Shaking an empty sleeve, he 
said: “I lost this arm on a battlefield fighting for what 
I thought was right.” Pointing to a sightless eye, he 
said: “I lost this eye on a battlefield fighting for what 
I thought was right. I know the Louisiana lottery is 
wrong. Before I would stand on the leg that’s left, 
take the hand that’s left to hold the pen, and the eye 
that’s left to trace it,-and sign my name to a bill like 
that, I would have this other leg chopped off, this 
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other arm chopped off, this other eye jobbed out, 
and fall in darkness to my grave. No, gentleman, I 
shall not sign your bill.” If we had a few men with 
backbone like this, we would put an end to the lobby- 
ist and the political wireworker. 


FORCE. 


AN old darky in the South, walking away from a 
political speaking where some pretty loud boasts were 
being made by the candidates as to what they would 
do if they were elected, was asked what he thought. 
He said: “A whole heap depends on de feller dat 
speaks. I always judge danger by de thing dat makes 
de noise. Bass drum can talk all day, and nobody 
hurt. When de old musket speaks once, dere’s some- 
body dead.” 


DEATHBED REPENTENCE. 


I HAVE very little faith in deathbed repentance. I 
doubt the motive. When time pushes a man up in 
the dark corner of death and grips him by the throat, 
he must surrender to God or be pushed into hell. 
As a matter of personal safety he’s ready to surren- 
der; and more of such men, if they were honest, 
would be like the old Tennessee farmer, who had the 
difficulty with his neighbor about a line fence. They 
were persuaded to talk it over on his deathbed. After 
they had settled the matter, the dying man said: “Now, 
John, if I die this thing is all settled ; but if I get well, 
she stands just like she did.” 
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CRITICS. 


PEopLE who have no real piety are the sharpest 
critics of all religious work and workers. The sweet- 
est spirits I have met are those who have attained 
the highest heights in Christian living. The pret- 
tiest talkers and the most fluent critics are those who 
have the smallest stock of religion. If we could take 
some critical women to higher heights and show 
them more of the beauty and glory of God, we could 
put to silence their critical tongues. 


A MAN with a critical, everlasting talking wife 
visited Lookout Mountain. He walked with his wife 
out on “Sunrise Rock.” Waving his hand over the 
marvelous scene, he said to his wife: “Now what 
have you to say?” Standing in awe of the wonderful 
scene, she said: “I am speechless.” He said: “Thank 
God! I have got you high enough to silence you once! 
We will stay here three weeks.” 


DEATH. 


A SINCERE, pious old Southern colored man was 
asked to talk at the funeral of a little child. He was 
talking on the text, “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” He said in sub- 
stance: “Brethren, we can’t take one of God’s deal- 
ings by itself. We got to put them all together. He 
don’t say his dealings work by themselves. He says 
dey work together for good. You hear dat brass 
band? Take all dem horns sep’rate—be mighty poor 
music. De high tenor horn makes shrill music by it- 
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self. It takes all de horns together to make de music. 
Dis is like de notes ob de big bass horn. Dere’s no 
music here. But let us wait in faith till God brings 
in de other instruments, and den dere will be music. 
Dis is de bass horn ob death, a solemn sound. We 
will wait for de horn ob de resurrection, for de horn 
ob de ascension, for de angelic horn. When all de 
horns in God’s great band of providence get together, 
den dere will be music in heaven.” 


POWER. 


WHILE I was holding a meeting in Lima, Ohio, some 
years ago, a gentleman came to me and asked me if 
I would not like to see an oil well “shot.” Ignorant 
of what he meant, I asked questions, and he explained 
that in boring for oil in that region they bored wells 
about eight inches in diameter and at a depth of about 
a quarter of a mile. Sometimes they struck oil and it 
gushed out at the top of the well. At other times they 
struck a bed of limestone rock and found no oil; found 
what they termed a “dry hole.” They would lower 

‘to the bottom of this hole a number of quarts of nitro- 
glycerin, explode it and crack the rock in every di- 
rection, and often strike an oil flow which made the 
“dry hole” a living well. I accepted the invitation to 
“shoot the well,” and met him at the spot at the ap- 
pointed time. He explained to me that they were not 
allowed to drive along the highway in daylight, for 
fear of an explosion en route. He drove out at three 
o’clock in the morning, and I walked out later. On 
reaching the well he filled the cartridges, which were 
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tin cans holding a quart, with nitroglycerin, the ex- 
plosion of one drop of which he claimed would destroy 
both of us. He did his work with great care while I 
stood trembling, realizing that one mistake meant the 
tearing of our bodies into atoms. One by one the cans 
of this powerful stuff were lowered to the bottom of 
the well. Near the bottom were several hundred feet 
of water, used, as he said, as tamping. The pressure 
of this water upon the cartridges made the lateral pres- 
sure much greater, which was the thing desired. After 
the cans had been lowered to the bottom of the well, a 
large piece of steel, called the “go-devil,” was dropped 
in at the top of the well and let fall to the bottom, strik- 
ing a cap on the upper can of nitroglycerin, explod- 
ing it, and thus exploding all the cans of nitroglycerin 
at once. This explosion jarred the earth and threw a 
column of water from the bottom of the well two hun- 
dred feet in the air—making a scene of indescribable 
beauty. I shall never forget how I was impressed with 
the marvelous power of nitroglycerin. 

The discoverer of this wonderful material was Al- 
fred Noble. There was erected to him in Hamburg, 
Germany, a statue. The figure was a woman stand- 
ing on an immense rock, upon which lay stretched out 
a strong, muscular man. The delicate woman, with 
her foot placed upon his breast, held him to the rock. 
On seeing this picture, after witnessing the wonderful 
power of this nitroglycerin, I said: “What a picture 
of the power of the Holy Spirit! How this monu- 
ment, erected to the man who discovered the greatest 
physical power, represents the most marvelous moral 
power—the work of the Holy Spirit!” Standing on 
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the Rock Christ Jesus, through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, we are enabled to put our foot on the old man 
with all his lusts and passions and hold him down. St. 
Paul, standing upon Christ Jesus, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, triumphantly cried, “I keep my body under!” 


SIN. 


A FRIEND of mine some time ago gave me a his- 
tory of the leper’s haunt. Out from Jerusalem en 
route to Gethsemane one hundred and fifty lepers 
live in the old tombs and rocks—the most horrible 
picture of human disease and suffering the world af- 
fords: their ears and noses sloughing from their heads; 
their fingers sloughing from the hands; and the hands 
sloughing from the arms. The Queen of England, 
touched by this pitiable sight, erected a hospital, 
manned it with excellent physicians, and opened its 
doors to these poor creatures; and only eight out of 
the one hundred and fifty would enter. What a pic- 
ture of the poor sinner, cursed with a moral disease, 
groveling in the haunts of vice! When the gates of 
salvation are thrown wide open and the Great Physi- 
cian calls, they will not heed. They refuse the out- 
stretched hands of mercy, and die in their sins. 


WORK. 

CARLYLE said that every man who is not at work 
with head or hand is stealing. William E. Gladstone, 
the grand old disciple of industry, held the same. St. 
Paul taught that he who would not work should not 
eat. 
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TESTS OF CHARACTER. 


Some years ago I was shown through the railroad 
foundry at Marshall, Texas, by the manager. Every 
car wheel manufactured in this foundry passes the 
severest test before it is placed under a passenger 
train to carry the precious burden of human life. 
When the agent of a railroad comes to this foundry 
to buy car wheels, each wheel is placed on a steel 
foundation and a hammer weighing one hundred and 
forty pounds is lifted twelve feet in the air and 
dropped eight times on the wheel. The manager 
said to me: “I have often cringed as this great weight 
fell upon my wheel, and it gave me great pleasure 
when, after the eighth time, the wheel rang out clear 
and stood the test. We could then trust it to go un- 
der a passenger train and carry its burden of human 
life.” What a picture of the test of human character! 
How often has every Christian felt the stroke of the 
testing hammer, as it fell upon his character! Look 
at Job standing the test: see the great hammer of 
Providence lifted. Down it comes in the words: 
“Your cattle are dead.” Again it is lifted: “Your 
flocks are dead.” Again it is lifted: “Your children 
are dead.” The last stroke is given—Job stands the 
test and receives the honor of his God. 


HALF JUSTICE. 


Mrs. BODKIN, of San Francisco, is in the peniten- 
tiary for life for the murder of a man’s wife. The 
man, by word, look, and act, fascinated her. She, 
wild with infatuation and mad with jealousy, gave 
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poison to his wife. She is arrested and sent to the 
penitentiary for life, but the man goes free. Who was 
it that struck the match that lighted the torch that 
fired the house and destroyed the home? It was a 
vicious man; yet the poor woman suffers alone. God’s 
court will have cases in houses of illfame, insane 
asylums, and from the miserable slums of life. 


WIFE. 


Two old men were discussing marriage. One said: 
“T noticed an article in the papers, which says that a 
license in the Island of Formosa costs five dollars.” 
The other one replied: “Well, Bill, that makes a wife 
come pretty high; but if she can do all the cooking 
and housework and washing, she’s worth it.” Some 
estimate wives, not as companions, but for the amount 
of work they are able to do. 

An old miser in one of our Tennessee towns mar- 
ried his cook to save her salary. He made a wife 
of his cook to save a little money. 


BIBLE. 


Very few people read the Bible regularly and 
prayerfully. In some homes the only Bible in the house 
is the large family Bible, and it lies untouched on the 
table for days and weeks. 

A Sunday-school teacher, desiring to encourage 
Bible reading in her class, gave each a Scripture les- 
son to read during the week. Sunday morning she 
inquired: “Johnny, have you read your Bible lesson 
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this week?” And he replied: “No’m; ma’s pressin’ 
autumn leaves in the Bible, and I darsn’t to monkey 
with it.” 


MANHOOD. 


THERE are so many people who are dependent on 
the success of others. When one member of a family 
succeeds, other members try to ride his success to des- 
tination. 

A young couple named their babe for a rich uncle, 
with a hope to secure some of his funds. They car- 
ried the baby over, and the mother broke the news. 
She said: “Uncle, we have named our baby for you. 
See what a fine little fellow he is.” The uncle said: 
“Good! He will have to start without a cent in the 
world now, just as I did, and make a man of him- 
self.” 

It is all right to have a good family tree that shows 
up your ancestors; but I like a fellow who has a good 
business plant that shows himself up all right. 


LITTLE DEEDS. 


He that is faithful over that which is little, God 
will make him ruler over that which is much. It is 
not how large your task is, but how faithfully you 
perform it. 

During the consecration service of the great ca- 
thedral at Cologne, one man, looking on its glory, was 
so moved that he cried out: “Did we ever think we 
were doing this?” The officers arrested him and car- 
ried him off. He was asked why he shouted. He 
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said: “For joy of the work which I helped to per- 
form.” “What did you do?” was asked. “I mixed 
mortar for more than twenty years,” said he. When 
the crowning day has come, those who mix the mortar 
will shout with those who handle the trowel. 


THE SALOON. 


THe saloons of our country cost us twelve hun- 
dren millions a year. The Chicago packing houses, 
covering over three hundred acres of land, have an 
annual outlay of one hundred and sixty-five millions 
for cattle, etc_—the meat supply of two continents. The 
liquor traffic costs nearly twelve times as much as all 
the cattle in the Chicago packers’ houses, and slaugh- 
tered at the rate of four hundred per hour. A gov- 
ernor of Ohio said: “Liquor costs this state seventy 
millions of dollars annually.” That is half of the 
whole outlay of the Chicago packeries. 


SIN. 


ScIENTIsts tell us that a cork put ten feet under 
the ocean’s surface will quickly rise to the top when 
released. Press it down twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 
feet, and release it, and it will rise to the top. Press 
it on down one hundred feet, and release it, and it will 
rise to the top. Press it on down, down, down, two 
hundred feet, and it will never rise. The pressure of 
the water holds it down. A sinful life may sink down 
to great depths and rise again, but there are awful 
depths to which a sinner may go from which he may 
never rise. 
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FAMILY QUARRELS. 


Krnp words beget kind words. When any one of 
the household has fallen into irritating circumstances, 
it comes out of temper: that’s the time for every one 
else to show an unusual amount of kindness and ten- 
derness. It so often happens, however, that when one 
in the home is unusually nervous and irritating and 
says an unkind word, that unkind word is met with 
another unkind word, and so the bitterest passions are 
rashly stirred. 

An old colored woman down South came to a 
preacher to advise about her husband, who was quar- 
relsome. The preacher said: “The best way is to 
return good for evil, kindness for railing. When your 
husband gets mad again, suppose you try heaping coals 
of fire on his head by kind words.” The negro replied: 
“I is tried hot water, and dat won’t do no good.” 


MONEY. 
“Money talks.” You rarely ever see a piece of 


money of any size that hasn’t got a woman’s mouth 
on it somewhere. 


JEALOUSY. 


Ir is said that two Jews were sharp competitors 
in the mercantile business in a certain town. They be- 
came very jealous of each other in their trade. One 
of them dreamed that an angel came to him and prom- 
ised him that one wish of his should be granted con- 
cerning anything that he might choose, provided that 
his competitor should have twice as much of the same 
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thing; and the angel promised to return at some fu- 
ture time and get his decision. The Jew was put 
to a severe test. There were many things that he 
wanted, but it broke his heart to think that his com- 
petitor would have twice as much of the same thing. 
He wanted a nice surrey horse, but that would give 
his neighbor a team; and he couldn’t stand that. He 
needed another five thousand dollars in his business, 
but that would give his neighbor ten thousand; he 
couldn’t stand that. After days of thought, He was 
prepared for the angel visitor, and when asked if he 
had made up his mind for what he would wish, he 
replied: “Yes; I vishes I goes blind in vun eye.” 


IMITATION. 

It is remarkable how much children gather from 
home conduct and home conversation, and how anx- 
ious they are to pattern after father and mother. A 
little child observing her mother ask a blessing at the 
table, said: “Mamma, let me ask a blessing.” Her 
mother replied: “Well, go on, dear ; you may ask it this 
morning.’ They bowed their heads, but the little 
girl couldn’t think of anything to say. She looked up 
and said: “What must I say, mamma?” The mother 
said: “Say something you’ve heard mamma say.” 
The heads were bowed again, and the little girl said: 
“I wonder where on earth all the pins get to!” 


ASLEEP. 


Some of our church members who are asleep are 
difficult to awake because they do not desire to awake. 
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They are indulging in sin, and sin is sweet to them; 
and they do not like to profess themselves wide awake 
to truth and light, because that would mean that 
they must at once reform. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


“THESE light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, work out for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” 

A father, in giving his two sons their share of 
his wealth, paid one in cash. To the other he gave 
interest-bearing notes. After years had passed, the 
boy who held the notes was doubly gladdened when 
the large amount, including the capital and interest, 
was turned over to him. When God gives us good 
> health, he pays us the coin on the spot. Our afflic- 
tions are his interest-bearing notes. Our afflictions 
work out for us additional wealth and glory. 


CEREMONIES. 


Too many so-called Christians are depending on 
outward ceremonies, without the inner life. They 
talk ceremony so much that even their children begin 
to depend on outward ceremony. 

A family was crossing the ocean, and the little boy 
was asked during a storm if he was afraid. He re- 
plied: “No; I have been vaccinated and baptized.” 


THE SALOON. 


A SALOON-KEEPER talking of liquors as a medicine 
is like a highway robber with a surgeon’s knife, or a 
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burglar with chloroform, talking to the public of the 
pleasures that come to the public through the sur- 
geon’s knife and chloroform. The robber and burglar 
use the surgeon’s knife and chloroform only to relieve 
the patient of his money; and that’s just how the sa- 
loon-keeper uses liquor. 


POST-MORTEM FLOWERS. 


Ir all the flowers banked up on coffins were scat- 
tered along the pathway of the living, this would be a 
brighter world. 

A florist tells two stories along this line. A poor- 
ly dressed man came into the flower-house and looked 
slowly among the small geranium crocks. At last he 
selected a bright-blooming geranium in a small crock, 
and asked the price. The florist said twenty-five cents. 
He took from his worn pocketbook his last twenty-five 
cents and paid for the flower. A tear of joyful antici- 
pation came to his eye, as he said to the florist: “She 
has been sick; she loves flowers. This will make her 
room seem brighter.” 

An hour later another man, whose wife had been 
sick for a long time, made his first visit to the florist. 
He said: “I want a dollar’s worth of flowers.” The 
florist, who was a kind-hearted man, rejoiced that 
at last the sick room of this woman was to be glad- 
dened by a whole dollar’s worth of flowers. He was 
selecting the brightest in his house, when the man said: 
“T don’t want colored flowers.” The florist said: “I 
think the flowers with a little color brighten a sick 
room. Let me make you a selection of bright flow- 
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ers. She will appreciate them more.” He replied: 
“My wife is dead. I want flowers for the casket.” 

A twenty-five cent geranium will gladden the heart 
of the sick for many days, but a dollar’s worth of flow- 
ers on a casket gives no pleasure to the dead. 


CHRISTIANS AT HOME AND SINNERS ABROAD. 


I was entertained some time ago by a gentleman 
who gave me this little story. He said: “The sharpest 
reproof I ever received, and the reproof that settled 
my conduct when away from home, was given me 
in New York City. As you know, I am a Methodist 
and an officer in the Methodist Church. At that time 
I was President of the State Epworth League. I was 
in New York City. I met at the hotel an elegant 
gentleman, with whom I fell very much in love. I 
was fond of good horses. I never went toa horse race 
at home, because of my influence, but decided I would 
see a great race in New York. It was a race for the 
world’s record. Salvator and Tenny were to make 
the race for a twenty-thousand-dollar stake. I wanted 
to see it. I went to my friend and said: ‘I should be 
glad to compliment you with tickets to accompany 
me to see the great race for the world’s record.’ He 
kindly said: ‘Thank you, sir; but I am a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and draw the line at a horse race.’ I 
blushed, begged his pardon, walked away and drew 
a line myself; and that line I have never crossed.” 


RICH. 


I FEEL sometimes that we make too great an effort 
to capture the rich and well-to-do, and too feeble an 
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effort to reach the poor. When a rich man joins the 
Church, many come forward and shake hands and 
welcome him. When a poor man joins the Church, 
we do not feel that we have gained quite so much. 

A vessel loaded with Church people on an excur- 
sion came near an old negro and a little white boy in 
a rude fishing boat. As they approached the fish- 
ing boat, the boy, moving about thoughtlessly, fell 
overboard. The old darky dropped his oars, jerked 
off his coat, and plunged in after the boy. He went 
down, came up and blew the water from his nose: look- 
ing around and not seeing the lad, he dived again, and 
in a short while he came swimming to his boat, pushing 
the lad along in front of him, helping him on board— 
saving his life. The people cheered the old darky lusti- 
ly, and as their own boat came near they began to 
throw coins into his little craft and to commend him 
for saving the life of the lad. He was an honest old 
darky. He looked up and said: “White folks, dis here 
is all wrong. You got de wrong idea. You don’t 
know what made me go atter dat boy. You see, dat 
boy had de bait bucket in his pocket.” 


INCONSISTENCY. 


I spenr ten days in the home of one of our Methodist 
preachers, who has since become a bishop, and he 
told me how he had been reproved by one of his little 
boys. He returned thanks at the table and then com- 
plained that the steak was very tough. His little 
boy looked up and said: “Papa, you just now thanked 
God for this breakfast, and now you are complaining 
about it.” 
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EXAMPLE. 


It is very necessary that every one practice what 
he preaches. A fellow stepped out of church once, 
turned to a friend and said: “That preacher’s actions 
talk so loud I couldn’t hear him preach.” 


POWER. 


WHEN the words of the preacher are accompa- 
nied by the Holy Spirit, they burn into the hearts and 
consciences of men, and it is very difficult to throw 
them off. 

I found a very striking illustration of this in watch- 
ing some Texas cattlemen catch and brand their cat- 
tle. When a steer was thrown to the ground, a hot 
iron was taken and pressed a moment upon his hip. 
If the iron was sufficiently hot, the brand was quickly 
made, burned into the hide of the brute, so he could 
not wallow it off. It would be found there when the 
butchers dressed him. Occasionally the man who was 
doing the branding would recognize that his iron was 
not sufficiently hot to do the work. He would throw 
it back to his assistant with the cry, “Fire the iron!” 
I walked away, saying to a friend: “When our words 
do not have the desired effect, if we had the sense of 
that practical cattlkeman and would seek the fire, it 
would be well for us.” That sentence rang in my ear 
—“Fire the iron!’ Fire the iron!” 


FORCE. 


THE force of every preacher’s words is increased 
by his own pure life, and by his vital connection with 
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God. The purer his life, and the more intimate con- 
nection he has with God every hour, the greater the 
force of the gospel he preaches. And this is the force 
given to the word that breaks the hard heart and leads 
the sinner to repentance. 

The scientist tells us that it is impossible to throw 
a tallow candle through a tent cloth, but it can be 
shot through a plank. 


THEORETICAL VS. PRACTICAL. 


A PHILOSOPHER and a rustic were crossing a river 
which was very high; heavy driftwood was running, 
and the trip was very dangerous. The philosopher, 
not appreciating the dangers, asked the iustic, who 
was guiding the boat: “Have you ever studied hydro- 
statics and hydraulics?” He replied: “No, sir.” The 
philosopher said: “Is it possible that you have run a 
boat all your life on this water and have never studied 
hydrostatics and hydraulics? My friend, two-thirds 
of your life is gone.” About that time the boat was 
struck by the heavy driftwood and began to sink. The 
rustic said to the philosopher: “Can you swim?” He 
cried: “No! no!” The rustic doffed his coat, saying 
at the same time, “Well, three-thirds of your life is 
gone”; and plunged into the water and swam to the 
shore. 


FRUIT BEARING. 


Tue largest grapevine used to grow near Santa 
Barbara, California. It was owned by Albert MacGee, 
the Pittsburg stove manufacturer. It was said to be 
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seventy-five years old. It was three and a half feet 
in circumference. The branches spread sixty feet 
each way. In its prime it produced four tons of 
grapes each year. This vine became famous through- 
out the United States because of the grapes it pro- 
duced; and the owner of the vine became famous 
through the vine. “Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit.” 


CHARITY. 


Henry Cray advocated a bill in Congress contrary 
to the views of many of his constituents, some of 
whom refused to vote for him on account of it. He 
was riding along a woods road in the mountains of 
Kentucky, and met an old man on a hunt with his 
flintlock gun. He said: “Henry, I can’t vote for you 
any more. You made a mistake in voting for that 
bill.” Henry Clay looked at the old flintlock gun, 
and said: “Neighbor, is that your gun?” He said: 
“Yes, sir.’ “Did that gun ever ‘flash in the pan’?” 
“Yes, many a time,” replied the countryman. “Did 
you throw it away when it ‘flashed in the pan’?” 
“No,” said the countryman; “I primed her, and tried 
her again.” Henry Clay replied: “Haven’t you al- 
ways voted for me?” “Yes,” Well, isn’t this the 
first time I ever ‘flashed in the pan’?” “Yes,” replied 
the countryman, “this is the first time.” “Well,” said 
Henry Clay, “prime me one more time with your 
vote, and if I ‘flash in the pan’ again, throw me 
away.” The old countryman reached up his hand 


and said: “Here goes, Henry; Pll try you one more 
time.” 
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How often we overlook a whole lifetime of service 
because of a single failure! Ifa brother blunders, or 
makes a mistake, consider his long life of effort. 
Prime him with your love and sympathy, and try him 
again. 


WICKED EXTRAVAGANCE. 


In the summer of 1896 one of our daily papers re- 
ported a ball at Newport, at which twenty thousand 
dollars were spent for flowers and five thousand for 
favors, in dancing the german. The same paper gave 
an account of the arrest at Topeka, Kansas, of a fa- 
ther for burying his child in the backyard. The 
father pleaded that the family was starving; they had 
no money for a funeral, and this was the best they 
could do. 

When the same paper reports such riotous living 
and needless extravagance, and such poverty and dis- 
tress, it is time for our Christian civilization to stop 
and think. 


TOO LATE. 


ELI PERKINS, talking to a Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, said: “The morning after I lectured at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., there was a great colliery explosion. Hun- 
dreds of Cornish miners were killed and laid out at the 
mouth of the coal mine. I noticed a young wife sit- 
ting by a pale corpse, crying and wringing her hands 
and saying: ‘Oh, if I had spoken fair to him at the 
end!’ She told me her story: a little home quarrel. 
At the door he asked her to kiss him good-by ; she re- 
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fused, with harsh words. After telling her story, she 
threw her arms around the corpse and kissed the cold 
lips, and cried out: ‘Oh, if Jimmy only knew!” 


THE SALOON. 


DuRING our meeting at Columbus, Georgia, a man 
who was saved in the meeting gave me this story. He 
said: “I used to be a drunkard, but I haven’t touched 
liquor for years. As I started into a saloon to buy a 
drink of liquor with my last dime, a poor, pale, drunk- 
ard’s child, standing at the door, begged me for help. 
Having only the one dime, and the cruel appetite for 
drink calling, I turned my back on the pale face and 
dropped my dime on the saloon counter and asked 
for a drink; but I could not keep the little pale face 
out of my mind. When the drink was poured out, I 
said to the saloon-keeper: ‘I have decided not to take 
it. I will give this dime to the poor little girl at the 
door.’ I went back to find her, and she was gone. 
The thought of my own little girl, with her drunken 
father, came to me, and I said: ‘I will spend this dime 
for her.’ I went out on the street and spent the dime 
for candy and apples, and went home sober. As my 
children gathered about my lap, happy over the little 
present I had brought them, the tears started down 
my cheeks. My wife, rejoicing in the fact that I 
had come home sober, came up and said: ‘Dave, what 
are you crying about? The rest of us are so very 
happy.’ I said: ‘IT was just thinking how happy the 
price of one drink of liquor could make my whole fami- 
ly, and how many dimes I have spent.’ I then and 
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there promised my wife and children never to touch 
another drop, and to bring the dimes home to make 
them happy.” 


KEY TO THE LIFE. 


AT Pine Bluff, Ark., in 1878, there were eight or 
ten persons in the jail, and the jail caught on fire. 
The jailer was not present, and everybody began to 
cry: “Who has the keys? Who has the keys?’ As 
the poor fellows cried for help, men ran in every 
direction looking for the jailer to find the keys. What 
a picture of the sinner, imprisoned by sin, in danger 
of the fires of eternal death! Let us cry, “Who has the 
key?” Perhaps you have it, reader. If you have, save 
him. 


PLAYING WITH SIN. 


SoME years ago, while sitting in a hotel at Texar- 
kana, talking with Mr. W. C. Coup, who died in 1896, 
he told me this story. He and Henry Richey owned an 
aquarium in New York in 1879. They had over one 
hundred thousand dollars invested in it. They did 
not agree as to its management, nor could they agree 
upon terms of sale. One of them took a penny from 
his pocket and said: “Let’s toss up this penny and see 
who owns it.” The penny was tossed—Coup lost. 
He said: “As I turned away ruined in fortune, I nev- 
er shall forget the awful anguish that swept over my 
soul.” What must be the anguish of the poor sinner 
when the awful issue is settled and he, by a single act, 
has lost heaven and immortal glory! 
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CHURCH FEUDS. 


Amonc the mythological stories, the following il- 
lustrates very forcibly how the feuds on the inside of 
the Church do us more damage than the wars on the 
outside: Ulysses passed with his fleet near the home of 
Æolus, the god of winds. He was urged to spend a 
few days. On his departure Æolus gave to Ulysses 
the four winds, tied up in the skin of an ox. It was 
taken on board, and one of his own crew untied the 
skin, turning the winds loose. They destroyed all the 
ships, except the one in which he rode. It is the 
storms turned loose within that wreck our Church. 


INFIDELITY. 

HERBERT SPENCER says in one of his books: “Nu- 
merous attempts have been made to construct electro- 
magnetic engines in the hope of superseding steam. 
Had those who supplied the money for these experi- 
ments understood the law of the equivalences of forces, 
they might have been better balanced at the banks.” 
But the street cars run by electricity all the same, Mr. 
Spencer and his general law of equivalences to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This same Mr. Spencer, 
who could not see the coming electric car a few years 
down the track of time, is trusted for his same con- 
struction of natural laws to destroy the possibilities of 
heaven and hell. 


LEADERS. 


I was invited to make a talk at the Alabama Acade- 
my for the Blind. I witnessed the pupils marching into 
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the room. I saw one boy walking in front; the boy 
following him had his hand upon his shoulder; the 
third boy had his hand on the shoulder of the second; 
and the fourth had his hand on the shoulder of the 
third; and so on till the last boy. I asked what this 
meant. The first boy could barely distinguish ob- 
jects. The other boys were totally blind. They all 
committed themselves to the leadership of the one who 
could see. 

How this blind old world looks to the leaders— 
those who have more light and are able to discern! 
Let our leaders be careful, lest they lead us wrong. 


DEAD MEMBERS. 


A PREACHER talking of his dead and useless church 
members, said: “I hope when they die the grass will 
grow green over their graves. Nothing else ever 
grew near them.” 


POWER. 


In many of our great cities we see posted up: 
“Rooms to Let, with or without Power.” That means 
that everything is prepared to connect machinery in 
that room with the great power house of the building, 
and all the renter has to do is to set in his machinery 
and connect with the power. When we receive mem- 
bers into the Church, we ought to ask whether they 
come with or without power. Weve got enough with- 
out power. 
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LOVE OF GOD. 


Some years ago I heard Mr. Moody tell the story 
of a man who was greatly impressed with God’s love. 
He wrote it around on everything—“God loves me.” 
He put up a windmill and wrote it on the wing of the 
windmill. A friend asked him: “Why did you do 
that? Do you mean that God’s love is as changeable 
as the wind?” He said: “I mean that God loves me, 
it doesn’t make any difference which way the wind 
blows.” 


WORLDLINESS. 


A YOUNG man in one of our towns married a young 
woman, left her with a little stock of money that he 
had, and went West to build a home for her. Mes- 
sages came back of his earnest labors, his great suc- 
cess, and above all of his faithful and tender love. 
During his absence the wife began a flirtation with 
some of his enemies. The whole village was incensed. 
What a picture! Christ calls the Church his bride. 
He has gone to prepare a place, and assures us of his 
constant and abiding love, and the Church is con- 
sorting with his worst enemies in the form of open 
worldliness. 


LOVE OF PARENTS. 


THERE is no stronger trait of character than love 
and devotion to parents. Bishop Bascom, when at 
Augusta College, Kentucky, walked nine miles every 
two weeks to cut for his aged father wood enough to 
last another two weeks. 
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SERVICE. 


A CONVERTED cowboy said: “Some folks think serv- 
ing the Lord is shouting and singing praises all the 
time. That’s not my idea. That’s all right in its place, 
but that’s not my idea of serving. I am working 
for Jim. If I should sit around the house here, sing- 
ing to Jim, and telling him what a nice man he is, 
that would not suit Jim. I would get fired quick. 
But when I buckle on my straps and hustle on the hills 
and see that Jim’s herds are all right, that none suffer 
for water or food, and that none are carried off the 
ranch and branded by cattle thieves, then I am serving 
Jim as he likes.” 


PREACHERS. 


In the recent German army maneuvers, balloons 
were used to locate the enemy. Each corps had a 
balloon handled by sixty men. They could fill and 
send up a balloon in fourteen minutes. The balloon 
would go three thousand two hundred feet high and 
would drop the message, giving the exact location of 
the enemy, and greatly assist the army. 

The preacher should get up above earth and trees 
and hills and clouds, and on Sunday morning drop a 
message that would give the Church the exact location 
of the enemy. 


TRUST IN THE DARK. 
A LITTLE girl being put to bed by her mother in 
the room, after saying her prayers the mother extin- 
guished the light, and starting out she said: “Are you 
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afraid, darling?” The child said: “Mamma, when the 
little chickens are under their mother, isn’t it dark 
under there?” The mother said: “Yes, dear.” “But, 
mamma, it’s just the hen’s dark, isn’t it?” “Yes,” 
said the mother. “Well, then, this is just God’s dark, 
isn’t it mamma?—and if it is, I am not afraid.” “In 
the shadow of his wings there is rest, sweet rest.” 


PREACHING. 

Monpay, February 15, 1897, the papers reported 
that six big American warships had a practice, firing 
heavy guns at targets. The press comment was: 
“Good line shots, but none hit the target.” The 
same may be said of some of our big gospel guns 
on Sunday morning—good line shots, but none hit the 
target. 


GOD’S LOVE. 

Wirt Manon, in Denver, Colo., was dying of ap- 
pendicitis. He wired his father, Henry Mahon, in New 
York, who started by the swiftest train and nearest 
route to the bedside of his boy. En route he received 
another telegram from his son: “Father, come quick.” 
He wired Chicago for a special train, and traveled one 
thousand and twenty-six miles in one thousand and 
thirty-two minutes. And will not God come to his sick 
child, and will he not come speedily? 


EVIDENCE OF ANSWERED PRAYER. 


DURING our meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, a good 
many years ago, a theatrical troupe came to the city, 
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and the comedian attended our services, came to the 
altar, and was brightly converted. He wired his 
mother in a distant state, telling her of his conver- 
sion. He showed me her telegram in return. It 
read: “~ knew it! Thank God!’ 


SIN. 


A VESSEL was crossing the Atlantic Ocean with a 
first-class compass. The pilot, with his eye on the 
needle, turned the ship out of its course. He soon 
discovered that something was wrong—though fol- 
lowing his needle, the ship was going wrong. Having 
run into serious trouble, he began an investigation, 
and found that the ship was far off from the course; 
and on further investigation, it was discovered that the 
needle had been deflected by the cargo in the hull of 
the vessel. 

Look out for sin in the heart. Every man’s ways 
seem right in his own eyes, but if sin is in the heart 
his vision is wrong. He deflects from his course, and 
wreck must follow. 


CONSCIENCE. 


THE great Pythagoras said: “He who does bad 
acts stands in awe of himself; the witness within con- 
demns him to himself and he to others.” Shakespeare 
struck the same truth when he said: “Conscience makes 
cowards of us all.” The primary truth is in the Bible, 
in the statement: “The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth, but the righteous are as bold as a lion.” Adam 
and Eve, whipped by conscience, skulked away and hid 
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from God among the trees of the garden. Conscience, 
pierced with the look of Christ, as by a bayonet, drove 
poor Judas to the gallows. 


DuRING our meeting in Weatherford, Texas, some 
years ago, a man was tried before the court for an 
awful crime. Through scheming lawyers, he was 
pronounced “not guilty” and turned loose. The morn- 
ing after the court released him, he was found ly- 
ing on a hill outside of the city, cold and dead, 
with a pistol clinched in his hand. When the body 
was turned over, his distorted face cried out with a 
language unutterable by the tongue: “The court said 
I was innocent, but God knows I am guilty and I 
cannot carry the load any farther.” And he put the 
muzzle of the pistol to his head and pulled the trigger. 
The cold bullet was preferred to the sharp dagger of 
conscience. 

God pity the poor fellow lashed by conscience until 
he is driven into the last ditch and falls into the seeth- 
ing whirlpool of despair, and floats into a suicide’s 
grave. 


A LOST CHILD. 


Gop has set us in families for wise purposes, chief 
among them the salvation of the children. I can- 
not understand how a father or a mother can look 
daily upon a child of their own home, realizing that 
it is in a lost condition, and yet apparently be careless 
and indifferent. Thousands of children are falling 


from the slack homes of careless parents into the pit of 
death. 
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A friend of mine in New York City told me the 
case of a father who, through carelessness, permit- 
ted his daughter to fall into bad company. She was 
known to go into the house of drink. She wandered 
off with wicked men, forsook home, and could never 
be found. The old father, waking up to the fact that 
he had lost his daughter through his carelessness, went 
deranged. Every night he would go the round of the 
saloons, stepping up to each saloon-keeper and to the 
inmates of the saloons, with the tears running down 
his haggard face, and in a pitiable broken voice asking 
each: “Have you seen my darling child?” Can it be 
that in hell at last wicked parents shall spend eter- 
nity crying through the black corridors of damna- 
tion, “Where, oh where is my child?” If there is one 
prayer that our Christian nation ought to pray, it is 
the prayer, “O Lord, awake our careless parents.” 


HABIT. 

I HEARD a New York preacher say that he knew 
John B. O’Riley, former editor of the Boston Pilot. 
He was once imprisoned in a cell twelve feet long. 
O’Riley walked backward and forward in his cell. In 
after years, when composing his great editorials, he 
always walked backward and forward in his editorial 
room, four steps forward and four steps backward. 
The habit of the prison followed him. 


ANXIOUS WIVES. 


Jonn Pass, of Roane county, Tennessee, was in the 
state penitentiary. His anxious wife determined to 
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secure his pardon. She took a babe in her arms and 
walked all the way to Nashville. She visited the attor- 
neys and the judge, saying: “My husband must be par- 
doned.” She at last came to the governor of the 
state. She showed her shoes worn out from the jour- 
ney, told of her tired arms as she carried the babe, 
and with the tears streaming down her anxious face, 
she said: “I have come after John, and I will never 
go back until he goes with me.” The governor grant- 
ed the pardon, and the little family were happily re- 
united. 

If wives were willing to take up a case at the throne 
of heavenly grace with like earnestness and determina- 
tion, husbands would be pardoned and homes would 
be made happy. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


DuRING our meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, I 
met a very consecrated man, W. D. C., President of 
the Associated Charities. I found him picking up 
poor lost sinners on the street, giving them a room in 
which to lodge, kneeling and praying with them in 
his quiet room, working with them in the street, and 
constantly leading sinners to Christ. Impressed with 
his earnest work, I sought an interview with him. 
He gave me his experience. Said he: “I was in St. 
Louis, a poor, ruined sinner, following the race track, 
a dissipated gambler. Walking down the streets of 
St. Louis, a member of the Mission of Willing Work- 
ers stopped me, spoke kindly and pleadingly with me, 
and invited me to the mission. I went, and was gra- 
ciously saved. I saw what could be done by throw- 
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ing out the life line, as the poor wanderers tramped 
the streets of our city, and I have given my life to 
that work.” 

How many poor wanderers could be picked up on 
the streets of the cities if God had more willing work- 
ers to give the hand and speak the word! “The har- 
vest is ripe, but the laborers are few.” 


FAMILY PRAYER. 


A LAMENTABLE fact in our present-day Christianity 
is that in the hurry and rush of business the old- 
fashioned family altar has almost passed away. No 
greater religious force ever existed among us than the 
spiritual, never-neglected family altar of the old-fash- 
ioned Christian home. More men and women will 
name that as a means of grace in their childhood days 
than almost any other instrument of Christianity. In 
talking on this subject once, Dr. Talmage said with 
great emotion: “The most memorable scene in my 
childhood days is that of my father and mother at 
morning and evening prayers.” 


WORK. 


A FRIEND of mine said he attended a fair once and 
saw a fellow leading a splendid, prancing horse up and 
down the track. He stepped up to him and said: 
“After a premium?’ The man replied: “Yes, site 
My friend said: “For a saddler?’ The fellow said: 
“Great Scott! No! He can buck off a saddle or a sur- 
cingle. Nothing on earth, living or dead, can stick 
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on him: “My friend asked: “For a driver?” “No; he 
was never hitched up but once, and he made kindling 
wood of the buggy.” “Well, for what?” said my 
friend. “Style, man—just look at the picture!” 

I was in a great city church once and saw the 
people, clad in their fine robes, marching in to the 
Sunday morning service. I asked the preacher: “Do 
these people work in the revival?’ He answered: 
“No.” “Do they do any church work?” He an- 
swered: “No.” “Do they come to the prayer meet- 
ing?” He answered: “No.” I sand to myself: 
“There’s that horse—they are after a premium, but 


are simply running on style.” We need workers in the 
Church. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


DuRING a meeting in Macon, Mississippi, some 
years ago, a number of husbands had been converted. 
On Saturday night, before the meeting closed on Sun- 
day, an anxious wife called on me at the Methodist 
parsonage. She said: “I have been praying for my 
husband for years. I have tried to live a consistent 
Christian life. My prayer has not been heard. The 
meeting closes to-morrow. I feel that my heart would 
break if the meeting should close without his conver- 
sion.” She was visiting her home in the town. Her 
husband was twenty miles away—the proprietor of a 
hotel. She had written him several times to come 
to the meeting, but he had refused to come. She asked 
us to join her in prayer that her husband might be con- 
` victed twenty miles away, and come to the meeting 
and be saved before the meeting closed. We joined 
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in the prayer, each of us leading a prayer. The pastor 
of the Methodist church prayed first, the woman sec- 
ond, and I closed. One of the most pathetic and ear- 
nest prayers that I ever heard fall from human lips 
was offered by this woman, in which she asked God 
for three specific things: that her husband might come 
to Macon; that he might be converted in the morning 
service; and that he might join the Church before the 
last service closed. After I had preached on Sunday 
morning, I called for penitents. The second one who 
came was a man greatly moved, who, after giving me 
his hand, dropped on his knees at the steps of the pul- 
pit. A woman came rushing down the aisle and fell 
on her knees by his side. I recognized her as the 
woman with whom we had prayed the evening before. 
Her husband was converted, and I opened the doors 
of the Church at the close of the morning service, and 
he was one of those who gave his hand for Church 
membership. We afterwards learned that he was 
greatly convicted the night before, and took the early 
morning train for Macon. Reaching there about 
church time, he took a seat in the audience without the 
knowledge of his wife. 

During that meeting, near the close of the service, 
my organist came to me and said: “I have been pray- 
ing for nearly twenty years for my husband. He is 
unsaved. I have a grown son unsaved, and neither my 
husband nor my son has taken any noticeable interest 
in the meeting. I am going to fast and pray. I want 
you to join me.” The next morning when I gave 
the invitation for penitents to come forward, among 
the number was her husband. He gave me his hand, 
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saying: “This is something I ought to have done ten 
years ago. I promise you to join my good wife in 
her religious life from this hour. Please wait a mo- 
ment until I go for my son.” He stepped back in the 
audience, put his arm around a manly-looking young 
fellow, and in a moment or two they came together to 
the front. The young man gave me his hand, saying: 
“I join father in starting a religious life at this hour.” 
I did not know who they were until the organ stopped 
and the organist came running forward, threw her arms 
around them both, and with tears of joy streaming 
down her glad face, exclaimed: “God is better than I 
expected! He has given them both at the same service.” 


DuRING a meeting at Belton, Texas, some years 
ago, Brother Little, the pastor of Methodist church, 
and myself were seated in the study of the church. 
There was a rap on the door, and Brother Little said, 
“Come in.” A lady opened the door, apparently great- 
ly excited. Tears were on her face, and with quiv- 
ering lip she said: “My husband must give up his 
saloon and be saved at the night service. I want you 
preachers to kneel down and help me pray for his 
conversion at the night service.” My faith was hardly 
equal to the task of offering a prayer so definite as 
that, for he was one of the leading saloon-keepers 
of the town, and, so far as I knew, had not attended 


a single service. We knelt together, and I called on 
her to pray the first prayer, at the close of which my 
faith had increased until I was willing to join her 
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in a specific request. Brother Little and myself offered 
prayers, in which we joined her with all our hearts 
for the specific request that her husband might be 
converted at the night service. She arose from her 
knees exultant, saying: “You may look for him at the 
altar to-night.” When I called for penitents at the 
night service, the first one to come was this man, 
accompanied by his grown daughter and his wife. 
They knelt all together at the altar. He was brightly 
converted, and gave up his saloon the next day. 


DURING a camp meeting near Madison Courthouse, 
Virginia, I walked from my tent to the pulpit with my 
mind on a certain text of Scripture from which I ex- 
pected to preach. During the introductory service, the 
sermon seemed to escape me. I could not get a men- 
tal grip on the line of thought which I had expected 
to preach. I said to myself: “I can’t preach on this 
text to-day.” I picked up the Bible, turned through 
it looking for another text. While looking for that 
text which came second to my mind, my eye fell upon 
another text from which I had never preached. It 
seemed to stand out prominent, and the very moment 
I read it there came over me the feeling that I could 
preach from that text at that hour. I sat and thought 
on it while they were singing the opening hymn, and 
a sermon opened up to my mind. I read the text and 
preached a sermon with unusual liberty; at the close 
of which I invited penitents, and an aged sinner was 
the first to come. As he knelt at the altar a woman 
began to shout. Other penitents followed him, and 
the service was a remarkable one. At the close of 
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the service, the woman who shouted came to me and 
said: “I knew that old man’s difficulty. I felt that 
God would help remove it. I went out in the woods 
early this morning and prayed until the horn blew 
for service. I prayed a specific prayer that God would 
direct your mind to that text, and that you might 
with it remove the difficulties of that old man, and that 
he might be saved at this hour. When I saw my 
prayer so wonderfully answered, I could not refrain 
from praising God aloud in the audience.” 


Near Madison Courthouse, Virginia, I conducted 
a camp meeting for four successive years. During 
these camp metings there were some of the most 
remarkable things that have ever occurred in my 
ministry. A large tabernacle had been built especially 
for the meetings, and hundreds of people camped on 
the grounds and thousands of people attended these 
meetings. My wife and myself were met at the rail- 
road station, several miles from the grounds, by the 
carriage of Brother G., at whose house we were 
entertained during the first camp meeting. We ar- 
rived at this beautiful country home, a mile from the 
camp ground, and were met by the preacher, Brother 
W., and informed that the old gentleman who was to 
entertain us was an irreligious man, but one of the 
most honored and influential men in the community. 
He informed us that he had large apple orchards, 
distilled his apples into brandy, and had barrels of 
apple brandy in his cellar; that his brother also distilled 
his apples into brandy; and that leading citizens pur- 
suing this course had given such an influence and 
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power to the practice of distilling apples into brandy 
that no counter influence could be brought about to stop 
it. I asked him why he had placed me in such a home; 
told him that I had been accustomed to be entertained 
in Christian homes. His reply was: “We placed you 
here to save this man and his grown son and both 
their families. They are the key to the situation in 
this county. A number of the best Christians in the 
county have pledged themselves to pray daily that this 
might be accomplished during the camp meeting. We 
reached the home late in the afternoon, and at the 
setting of the sun my wife and two children (all I 
had at that time) retired with me into a beautiful 
green pasture near the house for our evening prayers. 
We walked out to a little dip in the pasture, enter- 
ing which we were concealed from the house and 
from all eyes. We knelt there together and prayed 
until dusk for the conversion of this man and his 
son. He was considered one of the most indifferent 
men to religion in the county, and nobody expected 
him to take much interest in the camp meeting. 
The third day of the camp meeting, when I made the 
call for penitents, to the surprise and almost to the 
consternation of the great audience, this venerable, 
substantial, gray-bearded man walked down the aisle 
and knelt at the altar for prayer. His grown son fol- 
lowed him. They were both converted. He sent 
for his older brother, who was also converted; and 
these men led others, until more than three hundred 
substantial men and women were converted during 
this camp meeting. 
10 
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THE SALOON. 


Wuat is pure and undefiled religion? “Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” The way to visit the widow and the orphan 
is to come in time to help. Suppose as I pass down 
the street to-night, Brother Jones walking by my 
side, a man should rush up and draw a keen-bladed 
knife and stab me three or four times. After seeing 
me fall on the street, Brother Jones runs up and says 
to me: “Here, George, you can bleed on my silk hand- 
kerchief. Is there anything I can do for you? I 
will stay with you to-night and give you anything I 
have.” I would reply: “Nothing now, nothing now. 
You came too late. When the blade of that knife 
glistened above me, you ought to have caught the 
arm and stopped the knife.” The infamous liquor 
traffic has its knife, crimsoned with the blood of mil- 
lions, lifted above the homes of this country, and al- 
most every day it comes down with fearful execution, 
and we follow up and help the widow and orphan in 
their affliction. The sensible thing to do is to grab 
the arm and stop the knife. Down with the liquor 


traffic and its bloody daggers, which butcher the homes 
of our land! 


I HOLD in my hand a silver dollar. That you may 
see clearly what I mean, I will spend this money be- 
fore your eyes. I drop it on this table and call it a 
saloon counter. The dollar buys a quart of liquor. 
Now I will take the saloon end of that dollar, and 


‘ 
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then I will take the home end of it, and see what be- 
comes of the dollar. I will say my name is John: I 
am a poor drunkard, with a wife and six children. 
Thank God, it is a lie! I am only illustrating. It 
is my dollar lying on the counter. I get the quart 
of liquor, and the saloon gets the dollar. Now come 
with me down the saloon side, and we will see where 
that dollar goes. As I have shown you, five cents 
of it goes back into legitimate trade; and the ninety- 
five cents remaining is distributed to the United States 
Government and to the big city corporations and big 
brewers and distillers and the diamond-studded gam- 
blers of this country, and nearly all of it, as you see, 
is drawn out of the hands of the common people, and 
does not come back. So far as the masses of the peo- 
ple are concerned, that money is gone. Now let us 
take the home end of it. I drink that quart of liquor 
and start home to the drunkard’s cottage. My wife, 
Sallie, meets me at the door, surrounded by her hun- 
gry, wretched children, and says: “John, what did you 
bring home?” “I brought you a quart.” Now, if 
the ladies will pardon me, I wish to ask what a quart 
of liquor in the poor drunkard’s stomach is worth. I 
say that the dollar is burned up at the home end; not 
only is the liquor worth nothing to the poor old drunk- 
ard’s home, but it burns up his body, burns up his 
mind, burns up his soul, destroys the happiness of his 
wife and children, ruins his business or trade, dis- 
qualifies him for making another dollar, hurts the 
community, hurts everything. Do you see where that 
saloon dollar goes? 

I will spend this dollar again. I now drop it on the 
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counter of a legitimate business, say the shoe store. 
I buy a pair of shoes, and a shoe merchant gets my 
dollar and I get the shoes. Let me take the shoe end 
and the home end of this dollar, and see where it goes. 
The dollar is dropped on the merchant’s counter. A 
little of it goes to the home merchant, a little of it 
goes to the wholesale merchant, a little of it goes to 
the man who made the shoes, a little of it goes to the 
man who blacked the leather, a little of it goes to the 
man who skinned the calf, a little of it goes to the 
man who tanned the leather, a little of it goes to the 
man who raised the calf; and from the store counter 
to the calf lot, that dollar distributes itself in bless- 
ings to the poor. Like one of our mountain streams, 
it gladdens and blesses wherever it touches. Now let 
us take the home end of it. Remember, I am still 
John, the drunkard, with six children and Sallie at 
home. What are the pair of shoes worth in the drunk- 
ard’s hands? They are worth one dollar. Why? Be- 
cause my boy, John, can put these shoes on his feet, 
and with them earn another dollar to pay for an- 
other pair of shoes. That dollar, like a silver thread 
in the shuttle of business, is woven into the industry of 
our country and helps to make our prosperity. That 
dollar never dies. But let us come home with that 
pair of shoes; it adds to the comfort, it adds to the 
health, and it adds to the happiness of the little cot- 
tage home. 

Now let me spend this dollar again. I am still John, 
the drunkard. I will spend one-third of it for meat, 
one-third of it for flour, and one-third of it for calico. 
Now let us suppose, when I do, that the millions of 
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drunkards in the United States join me, and we to- 
gether spend the twelve hundred millions which is now 
spent for liquor. How much would that be in each of 
these articles? Four hundred millions of dollars for 
meat would buy every steer in the United States at a 
good price; four hundred millions of dollars for flour 
would buy all the flour produced in the United States 
at a good price; four hundred millions of dollars for 
calico would buy every bale of cotton in the United 
States at fifty dollars a bale. Suppose we look at the 
practical results of this business for a moment. Come, 
all ye American drunkards, come with me to the meat 
market. Let us divide ourselves in the city, so there 
will be not more than two or three hundred of us at 
each beef market this evening. Let us march up to 
market and call for meat. “I want a steak”; “I want 
a steak”; “I want a steak”; “I want a steak.” The 
meat man, as he hurriedly cuts the last piece of meat 
in the house, looks up at the pressing crowd, and says: 
“What is the matter? All my meat is gone, and a 
hundred men wait.” He runs to the telephone and 
calls to the stockyard, and while he is ringing every 
beef market in the city is ringing for the stockyard. 
Each one calls out to the stockman: “Send more 
beeves”’; “Send more beeves’’; “Send more beeves”; 
“Send more beeves.” The stockman excitedly shouts: 
“What is the matter?’ “Nothing, only the liquor 
money is going for meat.” In every city in the United 
States the same thing has happened, we will say. 
The stockyards send out their men through the coun- 
try on horseback, in a gallop, to buy beeves to meet 
the demands. Every few miles a stockman meets an- 
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other and says: “Hello, where are you going?” “Buy- 
ing cattle’; “Buying cattle”; “Buying cattle.” And 
this chorus rings through the country. The old far- 
mer catches the chorus, and smiles as he sees his 
cattle reaching a price at which he can afford to raise 
them. From the beef market we all go to the grocery 
store and order flour. “Send up a sack of flour”; 
“Send up a sack of flour”; “Send up a sack of flour”; 
“Send up a sack of flour.” And as the groceryman 
throws down his last sack of flour, and sees the fifty 
men waiting for a sack of flour, he says: “What is 
the matter?” Every groceryman in the city telephones 
to the mills: “Send up a wagon-load of flour” ; “Send 
up a wagon-load of flour”; “Send up a wagon-load of 
flour”; “Send up a wagon-load of flour.” The mills 
cry back: “What is the matter?” And the answer 
comes: “The liquor money is going for flour.” The 
wheat buyers are sent out through the country, singing 
in the chorus, “Bringing in the Sheaves,” while the 
sickle of the busy farmer plays the accompaniment ; 
and the farmers of the country are the smiling au- 
ditors, as they realize they are to have a good price 
and a ready sale for their wheat. 

Next we all go down to the dry goods store and 
begin to order calico: “Give me calico” ; “Give me cali- 
ca”; “Give me calico”; “Give me calico.” And as the 
merchant cuts off the last piece of calico, and looks at 
the store full of men waiting, he rushes to the tele- 
graph office and wires the wholesale house to send 
him more calico. The wholesale man comes into his 
office, and there is a stack of telegrams from every 
section of the United States, and he begins to read 
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the telegrams. And they read: “Send calico”; “Send 
calico”; “Send calico’; “Send calico.” He wires to 
the cotton markets of the South, and, as his mes- 
sage goes through, all the wholesale buyers send mes- 
sages through the South to “Buy cotton”; “Buy cot- 
ton”; “Buy cotton”; “Buy cotton.” And all the cot- 
ton of the South finds a ready market at a good price. 
An advance in cotton means an advance in hogs and 
mules and wages, and this means prosperity to the 
middle classes. As the price of meat, flour, and cot- 
ton advances, prosperity comes to the country. To 
turn the pro rata of this twelve hundred million dol- 
lars into manufactures and into all our industries, 
as it would naturally go, every idle wheel would buzz, 
every idle man would have a job. To run the saloon 
requires only one man, and the dry goods store requires 
five men; the saloon takes one man, and the saw mill 
ten men; the saloon requires one man, and the cot- 
ton mill a hundred men. Stop the saloons and turn 
the money into legitimate business, and there would 
not be men enough in the United States to run the 
shops and stores and factories. The cry would be, 
“Give us men !” and not the everlasting cry, “Give us 
a job!” 

But let us take the home end of this twelve hundred 
millions spent for meat and flour and calico. I got my 
part of it, and I am poor John, the drunkard. Home I 
go. Wife meets me at the door, and says: “John, 
what have you brought?” I reply: “Sallie, you have 
been as good a wife to me as any man ever had. We 
have as good, sweet children as ever blessed a home. 
I have turned all your comforts into the saloon for the 
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past ten years, but I have quit. We are going to 
have meat at our house. We are going to have bis- 
cuits. Sallie, take this calico and make little John 
and Jim two or three changes of calico waists. Make 
little Mary and Annie some new calico dresses. My 
home shall be fed and clothed these incoming years. 
and you and the children shall be happy.” With 
tears and smiles she embraces me, and the little chil- _ 
dren crawl upon my lap and put their arms about 
my neck; and the poor drunkard’s home, once so 
starved and wretched and desolate, is now bright and 
happy. 

Don’t tell me what we are suffering from over- 
production, when the orphan children of our United 
States call for bread and meat and clothes and shoes. 
We are not suffering from over-production, but we 
are suffering from under-consumption. The drunk- 
ard’s wives and children of this country need the ne- 
cessities and comforts which are burned up in the 
saloon every year. Their comforts lie on the coun- 
ters of the stores and the groceries; their bread lies 
rotting in the great warehouses of this country, while 
the twelve hundred millions that ought to command 
these comforts pour down into the saloon hole, and 
drunkards’ families ery for bread. 


GoING through one of our Southern cities, I saw 
tacked against many a little cottage and shop a small 
board on which was written: “For Rent.’ On every 
street I went I read the words:“For Rent” ; “For Rent.” 
I said to myself: “Our people have all gone North.” 
Going up the streets of New York, I read the little 
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MOr = fo Let’; “To Let.” I said: “They have all 
gone to the Northwest.” I went down the streets of 
Chicago, and I read the words: “To Let”; “To Let.” 
I said: “They have gone to the Southwest.” Going up 
and down the streets of Galveston, Texas, I read the 
moras: “For Rent’; “For Rent.” I said: “Where 
are the folks? Gone to heaven, I guess.” I take a 
pick and begin to dig under those little words, “For 
Rent,” and here is what I find: I rap two or three times 
on the table with my knuckles, imitating some one 
knocking at the door. The wife within says: “Hus- 
band, some one is knocking at the door.” The husband 
at the door: “Why, Mary, my child, where did you 
come from? And here is little John and little Bess. 
God bless you! How tired you look! Where did you 
come from?” The woman bursts into tears, and says: 
“Papa, please, sir, don’t scold me. John drank, drank, 
drank; he did not attend the store. He became in- 
volved in his business and they closed him out. Out 
of employment, and drunk on the streets, he was ar- 
rested. I sewed for our rent as long as I was able. 
But they came and took my furniture for the rent, and 
turned us out into the street, and I didn’t know any- 
where to go, and I had to come home. Please, papa, 
don’t scold me.” Putting his arm around his suffer- 
ing child, he says: “God bless you, my darling! papa 
will not scold you. Come in with the little ones. Take 
the room you used to occupy, with the little ones, and 
eat at papa’s table.” And there is a little store for 
rent and a little cottage for rent. Can you see it? 
Five months have passed, and late in the evening 
another rap is heard at the door. Mary says: “Papa, I 
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hear some one knocking at the door.” The father goes. 
“Why, Annie, my precious child, where did you come 
from? “Papa, please, sir, don’t scold me. Bob drank 
and drank until he lost his job on the railroad, and 
I don’t know where he is. I tried to work and pay 
the rent, and to buy bread for my little ones. I stood 
it as long as I could; but we were turned out of the 
house, and I had to come home.” “God bless you, my 
child! Papa will not scold. Take the room opposite 
your sister’s. Papa will do the best he can for you.” 
And there is another cottage for rent. 

Drunkards, drunkards, drunkards! Homes for rent, 
shops for rent, stores for rent. Come into our cities 
and look for our drunkards’ families, literally packed 
down in these tenement flats—a whole family in one 
room, and living in squalor and poverty. Little wom- 
en working their very fingers off, running their sew- 
ing machines, until every bone in their entire body 
aches, while their drunkard husbands pour out their 
money over the saloon counter. Take those women 
and children and put them into happy little cottages, 
and turn the wages of their husbands from the saloon 


to the markets and stores, and there would not be a 


house for rent in the United States. 


Wuite Sam Jones and I were preaching in Hous- 
ton, Texas, a few years ago, I made this statement 
in, reference to rents. The pastor of the Methodist 
church said: “O, George, your speech about rents 
called to the minds and hearts of these people that 
we have just had it sadly illustrated. The daughter of 
one of our preachers married a good man, who, after 
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his marriage, began to drink. He lost his business, 
and walked the streets of this city a drunkard. His wife 
was a member of my church. I often visited her. I saw 
the blue veins on her face and her tearful eyes, as she 
said: ‘O, brother, the rent-paying haunts me like 
a nightmare. I have to sew till nearly midnight to 
make the rent and pay for the little that my half- 
starved children eat. My husband came in and found 
me sewing at nearly midnight the other night, and he 
said if he caught me sewing again that late he would 
kill me. But O, brother, I am obliged to sew.” The 
preacher told me that he had seen the little woman at 
one of the preliminary meetings at the tabernacle. 
And the last song they sang at the tabernacle was, 
“We'll never say good-by in heaven.” That very 
night, possibly making up the hour she had lost at 
the service, she was found by her husband stitching 
away at midnight, thinking of Rent! Rent!! Rent!!! 
Staggering into the room, wild with drink, he said: 
“I told you I would kill you.” Bang! Bang! Bang!!! 
Three balls tore their way through her quivering flesh. 
As her children came screaming around her, she sent 
her little boy for the preacher. “And,” said the preach- 
er to me, “as I stooped over her dying body, she whis- 
pered, as her life-blood ebbed away: ‘We'll never say 
good-by in heaven, and, thank God, there will be no 
rent to pay up there.’ ” 

This is but one of almost daily occurrences through- 
out the land. Shall we men, who hold the ballot of 
our country and the destinies of these poor women 
in our hands, suffer such cruelties year after year? 
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God Almighty help us to come to the rescue of our 
suffering women! 


HERE are four American machines. Look at them. 
The first is a sawmill, the second a gristmill, the third 
a paper mill, the fourth a gin mill. Let me ask them 
some questions. 

“Hello, sawmill, what is your power?” “Steam or 
water.” “Turn it on and let the wheels buzz.” ‘What 
is your material?’ “Logs.” “What is your manu- 
factured article?” “Lumber.” “Lumber worth more 
than logs?” “Yes, sir.” “Then you take the raw 
material and manufacture it into an article worth 
more than the raw material?” “Yes.” “Then you 
create values?” “Yes.” “You are a good machine. 
We will put our arms around you, and preserve you as 
an American industry of honor.” 

“Hello, little machine, what are you?” “I am a 
gristmill.” “What is your power?” “Steam or wa- 
ter.” “Turn on the power. Let us hear the music of 
the wheels, the creak, and the creaking old mill, Mag- 
gie. What is your raw material?’ “Wheat and 
corn.” “What is your manufactured article?” “Flour 
and meal.” “Flour and meal worth more than wheat 
and corn?” “Yes.” “Then your manufactured arti- 
cle is worth more than the raw material?” “Yes.” 
“Then you create values, and we will put our Ameri- 
can arms around you and protect you as an Ameri- 
can industry of honor.” 

“Hello, little machine, what are your” “T am a pa- 
per mill.” “What is your power?” “Steam or water.” 
“What is you raw material?” “Old rags.” “What is 
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your manufactured article?” “Linen paper.” “Linen 
paper worth more than rags?” “Yes.” “Then take 
your place with American industries.” 

“Hello, machine, what are you?” “I ama gin mill.” 
“Look here, I have not much confidence in you. You 
may have to bring witnesses as to what you may 
say. What is your power?” “The votes of the Church 
people of this country. “Shut up! “Yes, Stuart, 
that’s right,’ says the gin mill. “You ask some of 
these men. The very day that all the Methodists and 
all the Baptists, to say nothing of all the other denomi- 
nations, shall cease to vote for me, that day I stop, 
stock still, never to go again.” The power of the sa- 
loon is the votes of the Church people in thir country ; 
they hold the balance of power. “Turn on your power, 
ye members of the Church of Christ. Start your in- 
fernal machine. Run it day and night, week day and 
Sabbath. But what is your raw material?’ “Our 
American boys.” “These boys?’ “Yes, yes, yes, 
yes.” “Turn on your power.” “Give me these boys.” 
But listen: “What is that I hear?” A man from the 
audience cries: “Not that boy; he is my boy!” “But 
who are you? This is an American institution ; she has 
got to run. What care we for homes and hearts and 
lives. Give me this boy.” What is that I hear? An- 
other cry. It is a mother: “Not that boy; he is the 
joy of my home and the light of my life.” “Shut 
your mouth. Who are you? What are American 
women and children? This is an American institu- 
tion, and she has got to run. If it takes millions of 
boys annually from the hearts and homes of our land, 
she has got to run. Give me that boy.” “Turn on 
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your power.” Grind! Grind!! Grind!!! There is your 
manufactured article—body, mind, and soul, ground 
up. There it is. What is it? A drunkard. Who is © 
the drunkard? Mother’s darling boy. What is he fit 
for? The railroads won’t use him. Mechanics won’t 
use him. He is a blight to society and a burden on 
the home. What are such as he fit for? A few of 
them are occasionally used in politics, but, thank God, 
the day is nearly passed when liquor-soaked bloats can 
be elected to the offices of our land. 

I lift up this poor drunkard, the manufactured ar- 
ticle of the saloon, and ask him again: “Of what were 
you made?” “Of a bright American boy; a boy capa- 
ble of earning wages, and adding to the wealth of the 
home and the country.” “What are you worth?” 
“Nothing. I am a burden to the home and the state 
and the country.” “Drunkard, what made you?” 
“The saloon over there made me.” “Saloon, what 
made you?” “The law over there made me.” “Law, 
who made you?” “That legislator over there made 
me.” “Legislator, who made you?” “The ballot in 
the hands of the churchman over there made me.” 
“Churchman, did you cast the ballot that made the 
man that made the law that made the saloon that made 
the drunkard?” “Well, I always stick to my party.” 
“That is not the question I asked you, sir. Did you 
vote for the man that voted for the law that made the 
saloon that made the drunkard?” “Yes, He repre- 
sented my party, and I never scratch the ticket.” Take 
this picture, my fellow-citizens; here is a chain with 
the following links: a drunkard, a saloon, a law, a leg- 
islator, and a voter—five links. Do you see it? “Poor 
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drunkard, where are you going?” “To hell.” “How 
do you know?” “The old Book says, ‘No drunkard 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.’” “Poor fellow! 
would to God I might save you.” I go to the top of 
the chain. “Churchman, where are you going?” “I 
am going to heaven.” “How do you know?” “About 
forty years ago the Lord took my feet out of the mire 
and clay and placed them upon the Rock, and put a 
new song’—‘“Shut your mouth! shut your mouth! 
You miserable hypocrite! I have a contempt for such 
twaddle.” 

Let every man hear this statement. If the lower 
link goes to hell and the upper does not, if the poor 
old drunkard goes to hell and the churchman, who vot- 
ed for the saloon and made him, doesn’t go with him, 
then the drunkard can stand on the black-crested waves 
of damnation and cry, “Unjust! unjust! unjust!’ un- 
til he will tear down the pillars of heaven. 


A younG man was shot down in the streets of At- 
lanta some time ago. He was drinking. The man 
who shot him was drinking. In his pocket was found 
a list containing the names of eighty-five young men. 
On the paper was written: “These young men, to my 
knowledge, during the past few years have gone to 
their graves by liquor in Atlanta, Ga.” Why are 
these little boys before me better than the eighty-five? 
They were mothers’ boys, once as sweet and as in- 
nocent as these. How much depends upon whose boys 
you take! 


AMONG our mountains some years ago there lived a 
man who made a living by catching rattlesnakes. 
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The reason he could thus make a living was that 
all the fools are not yet dead. He caught rattle- 
snakes and put them in boxes and covered them 
with glass and exhibited them on his front porch 
upon the public road, and sold them to curiosity 
hunters. This mountaineer had one child, a chubby- 
faced, fat-handed, sweet little child he called Jim. He 
always met him, on his home-coming, at the front 
gate. The father, when not bringing home a rattle- 
snake, would gather little Jim in his arms and kiss 
his dimpled face. He could taste the sweetness of his 
boy’s cheek through the heavy layer of dirt. Jim 
was the most precious object on earth to him. He 
brought a rattlesnake from the mountains one day, 
placed it alive in a glass-covered box, slipped the lid 
over it, and stepped out to the wood-pile to chop some 
wood. Little Jim came up to the glass-covered box, 
drew back the lid, and with his plump little hands 
pulled the live reptile on the lap of his little linsey 
dress. The snake planted its fangs in the cheek of the 
little fellow, while he screamed, “Papa! Papa! Papa!” 
The father, hearing the cries, ran with ax in hand, 
slipped the handle of the ax into the coils of the snake, 
threw it into the yard, and chopped its head off. 
Gathering little Jim into his arms, he began to cry, 
“Jim’s dead! Jim’s dead!” His neighbor, Tom, hear- 
ing the cry, ran over to his cabin home. As the little 
boy lay on his mother’s lap, his body swelling and his 
eyes bloodshot, the mountaineer said to his neighbor : 
“Tom, little Jim is going to die, and I would not give 
little Jim for every rattlesnake on these old mountains 
and for every dollar I have made off of them.” 
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Brother, we have got the serpent of the still, and put 
him in our front-glass saloons for the hope of the reve- 
nue. But our boys have stepped off the front steps and 
walked down into the glass-front saloon, pulled this 
serpent upon their hearts and lives, and the great cry 
comes from all the earth to-day: “My boy is gone! 
My boy is gone!” I never look into the bloated face or 
the bloodshot eyes of a drunkard American boy with- 
out saying in my heart: “I would not give that one 
American boy for every dollar we have made off the 
infernal stuff.” 


A wibow with two noble young boys traded her 
country home for a cottage in one of our towns. The 
cottage was néar a little shoe shop, where the honest 
workman plied his honest trade to the hurt of nobody. 
These boys went and came in their daily toil, and were 
innocent and happy about the cottage door of their 
widowed mother. But a saloon took the place of the 
shoe shop, and the music in the saloon attracted these 
boys. A while they stood on the outside and listened, 
and then they stood on the inside, and then the saloon 
got on the inside of them, and you know the old story. 
The mother wept over her drunken boys. The old- 
est, intoxicated on the public square, picked a quar- 
rel with a man, drew his knife and started toward him, 
and was shot down on the street. They carried his 
bleeding body to his broken-hearted mother. It was 
but a short time until the other boy came to his death 
through that same saloon. And the widow joined the 
great army of suffering mothers who make contribu- 
tions of the precious boys to this infernal traffic. A lit- 

II 
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tle while after her last boy was buried, the saloon took 
fire at midnight, and from it her cottage caught fire, 
and she barely escaped with her life. She sat upon a 
little pile of wood in her yard at the midnight hour, 
with her sad face in her wrinkled hands, while the dy- 
ing embers of her little cottage threw their ghosts 
upon her pitiful form. The crowds that gathered were 
moved by the picture. A subscription was started, and 
soon a man stood by her, saying: “Don’t cry any 
more; we have raised money enough to replace your 
house.” Lifting her face from her hands, she said: 
“I wasn’t crying about the little house; it wasn’t 
much, no way. I wasn’t crying about the furniture; 
there was little of it. But that old saloon burned up 
John and Willie; and nobody got up a paper to save 
my boys; and if you cannot bring back John and Wil- 
lie, don’t bother about the little house. My life is 
ruined any way.” Let us, fellow-citizens, circulate the 
paper to down the saloons and save the boys. 

In the whisky fight in Kentucky, I told this story to 
an audience of three or four thousand people, when 
an Irish woman with a sweet old careworn face came 
running up the aisle, stopped just in front of me, and 
lifting up both hands, while the tears ran down her 
wrinkled face, she cried: “Misther Stuart, the saloons 
have got me boy! the saloons have got me boy! the sa- 
loons have got me dairling boy!” As I looked into her 
tearful face and heard her pathetic words, I felt that 
my heart would burst and fall in blood at her feet. I 
said: “Will every woman in the audience who can 
join this broken-hearted woman in saying, ‘The sa- 
loons have got my boy, or my father, or my husband,’ 
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hold up your hands.” Hundreds of hands went up 
over the whole audience. Some were white hands; 
some were wrinkled ; some were clad in kid gloves, and 
some in cotton gloves. I pointed to the uplifted hands, 
and said: “Fellow-citizens of Kentucky, I don’t know 
what kind of stuff you are made of, but God Almighty 
made a boy from the mountains of Tennessee of the 
stuff that will walk up by the side of these women 
with their uplifted hands, and raise the black flag and 
fight to the death the infernal curse that blights their 
homes and their lives.” 


I Give this incident connected with the liquor battle 
of Bowling Green, Kentucky. I passed through that 
town after the saloons were voted out, and my friends 
gathered around me and told me of the results of the 
victory. One merchant said: “A few weeks after the 
saloons were closed I saw a drinking man walk out 
of my store with shoes, domestic, and calico. I 
touched one of the men in the store, and said: ‘There 
goes George Stuart’s man now. Look at him. In- 
stead of liquor, he carries home to his wife and chil- 
dren the comforts of life?” The milkman came up, 
and said: “George, I wish you could have been with 
me a few rounds in my wagon after the saloons were 
put out.” I said: “What about it?’ He replied: 
“The milk would not hold out.” He said: “I drove 
up to a drunkard’s cottage, and a little girl came out 
to the wagon.” God pity the girls of drunkards! “I 
noticed that her face was brighter than usual, and she 
said: ‘We want a quart of milk this morning.’ I re- 
plied: “No, you don’t. I know what you get. You 
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only want a half pint? But as they did not pay 
promptly for that, I did not care to increase it. Look- 
ing up into my face, she said: ‘Yes, sir, we do; we want 
a quart of milk this morning.’ I said: ‘No, you don't; 
I know what to give you.” She called her mother to 
the door, and as her mother appeared with a full 
week’s milk tickets, the little girl said: ‘Mamma, don’t 
we want a quart of milk this morning?” The moth- 
er said: ‘Yes, we will take a quart of milk.’ As I filled 
the cup of the little girl until the white milk crowned 
it, she looked up, with a smile playing over her sweet 
little face, and said: ‘Mr. Stuart drove the saloons out 
of Bowling Green, and papa has quit drinking, and we 
are going to get a quart of milk every morning now.’ ” 

Brother! brother! My life work is to push the bot- 
tle from every drunkard’s hand, and to crown the 
cup of their helpless children with pure, life-giving 
milk. Will you help me? 


EARLY TRAINING. 


WHEN the devil robs a boy, the last things he takes 
are the early impressions made by his father and 
mother. 

I talked with a trainer of the finest lot of educated 
dogs that ever went through this country. I asked him 
to give me two or three rules for training dogs. 
He replied: “First, I get the dog when he is a pup. 
I get full control of the pup, and then everything is 
easy. I have him to do over and over the part he is 
to perform in public until it becomes a habit.” As I 
walked away, I said: “God gives us our children 
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when they are little. He has made them to look like 
us, talk like us, and to imitate us naturally in all we do 
and say.” What an opportunity! And if we were 
only as wise as the dog trainer, and would get com- 
plete control of the child, and have him to perform over 
and over the part he is to play upon the stage of hu- 
man life, we should find the truth of the proverb, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


AFTER delivering a sermon on home religion in 
the state of Virginia on one occasion, a gentleman 
came to me, gripped my hand, and said, with tears in 
his eyes: “Don’t fail, wherever you go, to impress 
upon the people that old woman’s prayer-and-hickory 
method.” He said: “I was the indulgent father of an 
only son. I was sitting by my fire one night after my 
boy had been sent home for insubordination to col- 
lege authority for the second time. Wife said: ‘Why 
don’t you come to bed?’ I replied: ‘I cannot sleep.’ 
“Why ?” said she. I said: ‘I am thinking about our boy.’ 
She replied: ‘It is your fault; you have never con- 
trolled him, and how could you expect others to do so” 
The words were like a dagger in my heart, but I knew 
they were true. I sank down on my knees by the 
chair and said: ‘O God, if you will forgive the past, I 
will control that boy in the future.’ I slept but little 
that night. The next morning after breakfast, I said 
to the boy: ‘Come and go with me.’ He was fifteen 
years of age. We walked out into a woodland near the 
house. I cut a stout switch and rehearsed to the boy 
his course of disobedience, and explained to him my 
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own mistakes, and told him that I had brought him 
out there to correct him for his disobedience. I 
told him to take off his coat. He replied: ‘I won’t do 
it? I looked him in the face, and said: “My boy, I am 
your father; you are my son. I promised God Al- 
mighty last night on my knees that I would control 
you, and I will whip you here this morning, or you 
or I will die in this woodland. Take off your coat, sir.’ 
He saw in my eye for the first time in his life the 
spirit of authority. He drew his coat off in a moment, 
and I gave him a whipping, at the conclusion of which 
I said: ‘Now kneel down with me.’ And we knelt 
there together, and I told God of my own neglect and 
of my boy’s wayward conduct, and promised God 
in the hearing of my boy to be faithful to my duty 
the remainder of my life, and prayed God’s blessing 
on my wayward child. When we arose from our 
knees, he put his arms around my neck and his head 
on my bosom. We wept together for a long time. 
Then he looked up and said: ‘Father, I will never 
give you any more trouble?’ And from that day to 
this I have never had a care about him; he has been 
the most obedient son a father ever had. He is mar- 
ried now, is a steward in the Methodist Church, and 
no truer, nobler Christian man walks the earth than 
my precious son.” 

How many a wayward boy all over this country 
might be saved by the proper combination of whole- 
some authority and a godly example! Our children 
are turned out on the streets of the cities, and God 
only knows where they go or what they do. The boys 
and girls of this country are like Tennessee oats in 
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dry weather—they “head” too soon. Girls are wom- 
en at thirteen, and boys are men at fifteen. 


HOME AUTHORITY. 


I owe all that I am, morally and religiously, to the 
authority of a good mother. I also owe my life to that 
authority. I give this little history, which is sacred to 
me. A few years ago I and three other young men 
planned a trip to Europe. We had read and planned 
and talked for months. A few weeks before we 
were ready to start I mentioned the trip to my moth- 
er, who, since my father’s death, has made her home 
with me—and it has been my sweetest pleasure to 
give her the sunniest and best room in my home. 
When I mentioned the trip, she said: “George, I am 
getting old; you are my only stay; I am afraid of the 
ocean; I cannot let you go while I live. Wait till I 
am gone, and then you can go to Europe.” I thought 
it was a mere kind of sentiment with mother, and that 
I would get all things ready for the trip, and that in 
the kindness of her heart she would yield her consent. 
I had made arrangements, temporarily, as some of you 
possibly have done permanently, to have my father- 
in-law take care of my wife and children, and all 
things were made ready for the trip. A short while 
before we were ready to start I stated in the presence 
of my mother: “Well, we are soon off to Europe.” 
She looked up and said: “What is that, George?” I 
said: “We have everything ready, the trip is all organ- 
ized, and we start for Europe soon.” Straightening 
up in her chair, she looked me straight in the face and 
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said: “George, I told you once I did not want you to 
go. I have thought over this trip and prayed over it, 
and I cannot give my consent for you to go; and now 
I tell you so you will understand it: You shall not go.” 
I said: “Mother, do not put it that way.” I tried to 
argue the question, saying: “It is one of the sweetest 
hopes of my life that you are crushing.” She said: 
“George, I have prayed over it; my mind is made up. 
We will not discuss it; you shall not go, and that set- 
tles it.” And when she said that I knew it did settle 
it, and surrendered what to me was one of the most 
pleasant hopes of my life. I hunted up my compan- 
ions, and said: “I’m not in it.” They excitedly ex- 
claimed: “What’s the matter?” I said: “Mother won’t 
let me go.” They said: “Are you not twenty-one, 
married, and got children, and you tied to your moth- 
er’s apron strings?” I said: “I would not cross the 
old Atlantic against my mother’s wishes for a million 
dollars.” 

A few days later I got a letter from Brother Jones, 
asking me to accompany him on a trip to Canada. 
The following week we were plowing across Lake 
Ontario. It was a bright day. Brother Jones, wife, 
and I were sitting on the deck of the vessel, and as she 
plowed the blue waters I said: “This is glorious; how I 
wish it were on the Atlantic, and I were headed for 
Europe! I shall always feel that mother was a little 
harsh in breaking up my European trip.” Brother 
Jones said: “Well, old boy, the whales might have 
gotten you in the Atlantic.” And we dropped the sub- 
ject. On our return we were going in to the supper 
table at Buffalo, N. Y. Brother Jones bought the 
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New York World. Just as we reached the dining 
room door he said: “George, there has been a terrible 
railroad wreck at Thaxton, Va. My! what a list of 
the killed!’ Looking at the list, I saw “Cleveland, 
Tenn.” I snatched the paper from his hand and read, 
while my blood ran cold: “John M. Hardwick, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., killed and burned; William Marshall, 
Cleveland, Tenn., killed and burned; Willie Steed, 
Cleveland, Tenn., killed and burned.” ‘I threw up my 
hands and said: “O, Sam, the next name would have 
been ‘George R. Stuart, Cleveland, Tenn., killed and 
burned,’ but for the authority of my precious mother.” 
I ran to a bulletin board and found when the first train 
toward home was due. We turned from our journey 
and came immediately home. I found my townspeople 
gathered about the streets, and sadness resting like a 
cloud upon the whole community. As I walked up the 
street the mother of one of the boys, in whose home I 
had boarded in other days (she was almost a mother 
to me), ran out on the street and said: “O, George, 
if I only had the body of my precious boy!’ When 
I reached the gate I saw my mother come running; 
she threw her arms around me and said: “Thank God, 
my boy is safe!’’ And I said:“‘Mother, I never missed 
it when I took your advice. I am sure I shall take it 
from this to the grave.” I found I had never learned 
what God meant when he said: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Home au- 
thority has saved life, and it has saved character, 
and saved thousands of souls; for the lack of it, the 
world is going to rot. 
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EXAMPLE. 


Aw old local preacher in our Conference lived a 
life of simple piety and unquestionable honesty before 
a family of boys and girls. His sons have been hon- 
orable. One of them, who has been to the United 
States Congress, gave this little incident to my pre- 
siding elder. He said: “I have never doubted my 
father’s piety. He has lived without reproach a Chris- 
tian life in his own home. But in spite of all teach- 
ing and example with which I have been so wonderfully 
blessed, little doubts would still enter my mind. When 
my father came to his deathbed, I said to myself: ‘Now 
is the time for me to settle some questions.’ I walked 
up to the bedside of my dying father and said: ‘Father, 
I know two things; you can tell me another; and these 
things will settle the problems of life.’ My father 
said: ‘What are they, my son?’ I replied: ‘I know that 
you have been an honest man—you never told a story 
in your life. Secondly, I know you have practiced the 
teachings of the Christian religion as perfectly as 
man has ever followed Christ. Now the question you 
can tell me is this: Is this religion all you hoped it 
would be in the hour of death? Has it in life and 
death proved a reality to you? My father looked up, 
a smile played over his face, a tear of triumph filled 
his eye, and he replied: ‘My son, I know whom I have 
trusted, and I am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed to Him against that day. 
Thank God, Christianity was all that I could ask for in 
life, and more than I hoped it could be in the hour 
of death. I have lived a happy life and die a tri- 
umphant death. Thank God, there is a reality in the 
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religion of Christ!’” The son said: “I walked away 
from the bedside of my dying father, and, so help 
me God, from that day to this not a shadow of doubt 
has ever found place in my mind. When I went to the 
United States Congress, among the first packages of 
mail was one containing the works of Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll, with his compliments to me. I opened the 
package. The very sight of those books brought up 
the smiling face and triumphant words of my dying 
father. I carried the books and dropped them into the 
grate and saw them burn to ashes. I washed my hands 
with soap and dried them on the towel, and that is as 
near as I have come to going back on the faith and 
life of my precious father.” 

This bit of history teaches us the power of god- 
ly example. Thank God for Christian parents whose 
lives are great beacon lights along the shore to guide 
us from the dangerous rocks into a haven of rest! 


DECOLLETTE. 


I vo not care how big you make your sleeves. I do 
not care so much how you make your collars, just so 
you have collars. I like to see women dressed up— 
all the way up. It is queer that woman, upon whom 
modesty’s blush has its natural home, should become 
the leader of immodesty. Women are more immodest 
than men! Did you ever stop for five minutes and go 
to the bottom of the thought in which décolleté was 
born? Did it ever occur to you that she who wears a 
décolletté is lacking in genuine modesty? I stopped 
in a city some time ago and met in the hotel parlors 
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a lady who had been reared in my neighborhood and in 
modest circumstances, but had married rich and moved 
to the city. She was soon lost in the giddy rounds of 
social life. Her grown daughter had been turned over 
to society with all that that means. After expressing 
her surprise at meeting me in the city, she asked me to 
wait a few minutes and see her daughter. 

Soon the elevator stopped, and an airy-fairy-like 
creature stepped off. I was introduced to her. She 
made a very little conventional society bow, and in a 
very artistic way stretched out her little kid-gloved 
hand ; but I was almost afraid to shake hands with her, 
for fear that I would break her. The mother stood 
half between a grin and a smile, looking upon her 
fairy little creature—fit for nothing in the world but to 
be slung around the ballroom by some dude—impa- 
tiently waiting for my comments, which I did not 
make. At last she asked her daughter to remove her 
little silk shawl thrown around her shoulders and show 
me her beautiful ballroom dress. When she removed 
her shawl I was very much embarrassed, for I thought 
she had made a mistake and taken off more than she 
intended to. But I soon saw from the complacent 
smile of the mother and the native brass of the girl 
that what they were pleased to call her beautiful ball- 
room dress consisted mostly of skirts. I speak can- 
didly when I say that, reared as I have been, it 
seemed to me that the proper thing for any modest 
man to do was to turn his back upon the scene and 
walk off from it. She was not rigged up for the eye 
of modesty. I don’t blame sweet girls. There is not a 
sixteen-year-old girl in the land that has sense enough 
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to take care of herself, and that is why God gave her 
a mother; but I do blame the mothers who thus ex- 
pose their pure, sweet girls to the immoral gaze of 
the average young man of this country. 


STRONG WOMANHOOD. 


In one of our Tennessee towns there lived a bright, 
cultured young woman, who put a womanly premium 
upon her own life and her society. A brilliant young 
lawyer was paying court at her shrine. He was young 
and bright and strictly moral, though not religious. 
He had won her love and gained her consent to marry 
him. During the Christmas holidays, with a company 
of reckless companions, in an unusually hilarious mo- 
ment, he was persuaded to take wine. Ignorant of 
the treacherous drink, he was soon intoxicated, and to 
the delight of his envious companions he was taken 
to his room drunk. The news was carried to his 
young lady friend, who retired to her room, buried 
her face in her hands, fought a battle and gained a 
victory. Late in the evening of the next day this 
young man rang the doorbell at her father’s residence. 
She saw him coming and told the servant she would 
answer the bell. She opened the door and said to 
him: “I have heard of your last night’s conduct. You 
have taken my name and our relations into disgrace. 
You have shown your appreciation and your estima- 
tion of me. I cannot receive the attentions of a man 
who values so lightly his own character and mine. You 
may go back to your companions, and be my friend no 
longer. Our roads separate here. Good-by, sir.” 
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She closed the door and walked back into the king- 
dom of her own home, with the feeling that she would 
not trust her life and happiness with one who valued 
them no higher than did the young man she had just 
turned from the door. If we had a few young women 
in this country who would put some valuation on their 
own character and their own person, and would make 
more demands of the opposite sex, the young men of 
this country would soon purify their lives, elevate 
their characters, and be worthy of our noble young 
womanhood, and there would be fewer ruined homes 
and crushed hearts and lives. We need young women 
strong in their demands on the opposite sex. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 


How little we think of the blessings of Christian- 
ity, and of our homes and of our life! Some years 
ago a father stepped from his own door on his way 
to a temperance meeting in the streets of his town. 
A beautiful young girl kissed him good-night. She 
said: “Papa, where are you going?” He replied: “I 
am going out to save some of our boys.” And with a 
careless smile she said: “Save me a nice one.” He 
walked off the steps, saying in his heart: “That pre- 
cious child is not conscious of the request she has 
made. Save my darling, innocent child from a drunk- 
en husband and a drunken home!’ That night, as he 
stood on the street and made his speech, a young man, 
passing the crowd, stopped and heard half a dozen 
sentences of the speaker, one of which was this: 
“Young man, hear the advice of an old man. You 
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may carry strong drink for a little while, but sooner 
or later it will get you down.” The young man moved 
on, saying to himself: “That old man has told the 
truth. I was intoxicated the other night, and I never 
expected to get under the influence of liquor. I had 
better quit.” Stopping there, silently and alone, he 
brought his fist down into the palm of his hand, and 
said: “So help me God, I am done!” ‘Years passed 
away. The cashier of a bank was seated with his wife 
on the front porch of their beautiful city residence. 
Two little children were running to and fro in the 
green grass of the beautiful dooryard, when a drunk- 
ard came staggering down the street, holding to the 
palings. The young wife said: “O, Charley, what 
would I do if you should come staggering home drunk 
like that some day?” He replied: “Annie, I believe I 
never told you what made me give up drink.” And 
he recalled to her the incident of the young man who 
had heard the old one make his temperance speech. It 
was Annie’s father that made the talk and Annie’s 
husband that heard it. The night she looked up into 
her father’s face and said, “Save me a nice one,” 
little did she think that that hour would be the hour 
in her father’s life that would bring her a happy 
home. 


MURDER. 


A CHRISTIAN man will accept an apology. A Chris- 
tian man will not carry malice. A bully who poses 
as a brave man is often the biggest coward. He 
is not afraid of death, and is not afraid of personal 
violence. In this he is like a Jersey brute or an ill- 
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tempered cur. But he is afraid of public opinion. 
He is afraid of being called a coward. It takes 
more courage, often, to brook public opinion than 
to face a cannon. It takes more real courage to bear 
an insult than to resent it. When brought to the 
last analysis, nothing is so cowardly, so silly, so brut- 
ish as fighting. 

A fight occurred among my neighbors once, in 
which a father was badly wounded. While the phy- 
siclans were sewing up the wounds, I stood in the 
moonlight in the yard with four of his sons. One of 
them said: “If my father dies, the other man must die.” 
I said: “Hear me a few minutes. It is the mark of a 
good hunter not to waste his ammunition. If a man is 
loaded for deer, it would be silly to shoot at a wren. 
The game is not worth the powder. It would be very 
foolish to shoot at a lizard; the game is not worth 
the load. Let us see what you load with and what 
your game will be worth when killed before you shoot. 
You must load your gun with a long lawsuit. You 
must load your gun with the happiness of your wife 
and children. You must load your gun with a heavy 
expenditure of money. You must load your gun with 
the blood of your fellow-man. You must load your 
gun with a whole life of sorrow for his innocent wife 
and sweet children, who are in no way responsible. 
Put all these things into your gun and fire into your 
man, and when he lies dead at your feet, what is his 
dead body worth to you?” If you say that his stream- 
ing blood and the wail of his wife and the screaming 
of his children will feed a passion in your bosom, I 
say that is a bad passion. If you say, “The man de- 
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serves death,” there is a just God who will attend to 
that. If you say, “He deserves punishment,” there 
are adequate laws to attend to that. “But,” you 
may say, “where shall I seek revenge?” God hath 
said, “Vengeance is mine.” It is utterly impossible 
to find vengeance on earth. If you kill me, my 
oldest boy will kill you; your oldest son will kill 
him; the next relative on your side will kill on my 
side, and the next on my side will kill on your side; 
and let your bloody fight go on until the earth is bap- 
tized in blood and hell is peopled with suffering souls, 
and yet vengeance is impossible. 


Here is a picture. Two young men were in partner- 
ship. They were married men, and had happy fami- 
lies. For business considerations they dissolved part- 
nership. In the division of goods an altercation arose, 
in which one called the other a liar. To satisfy the 
insult he jerked from his pocket a pistol, and sent a 
bullet through the head of his former friend and part- 
ner. With a death-cry he fell to the floor, and the 
murderer was in the hands of the officers. A few 
hours later the murderer was locked in the cold iron 
prison, with his wife and children weeping and wailing 
on the outside. The wife of the other man, with her 
two little children, had just gone on a visit to her 
father. A telegram was sent: “Your husband was shot 
and killed this morning. Come home.” Qn receiving 
the telegram, a sad cry alarmed the neighbors, who 
gathered in to look upon the most pitiful creature 
and to hear the most pitiful wails. Ever and anon the 
suffering woman would say: “Oh! my happiness is 
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ended! My happiness is ended!’ And her sweet 
little children, tugging at her dress, and crying piteous- 
ly, “What is the matter, mamma ? What is the matter, 
mamma?” received no answer but her loud weeping. 
She dressed in mourning and came on the evening train 
to the scene of the tragedy, and was taken to her 
home, which she had so recently left full of joy and 
sunshine. As her feet touched the steps, she looked 
up at the little vine-covered cottage, and said: “O, you 
once sweet little home, you will never be home to me 
any more! You will never be home to me any more!” 

If you call that revenge, God knows that I don’t 
want it. I want no vengeance taken from the hearts 
and lives of innocent women and helpless children. 
Hear this, my brother: Whenever you shoot into 
a man, I care not where you hit him, you have hit 
some poor woman in the heart. Some mother’s heart, 
some wife’s heart, or some sister’s heart, will car- 
ry the bullet to the grave. When you stab a man, 
I care not in what part of his body your blade makes 
its incision, you stab some poor woman in the heart. 
There is no more cowardly and brutal act on earth 
than that which oppresses helpless women and chil- 
dren. And he who pulls his pistol from his pocket, 
fires into his fellow-man, and consequently puts a bul- 
let in the mother’s or wife’s or sister’s heart, and crush- 
es helpless women and children by his brutal act, may 
be called a brave man by the rabble who stand and hear 
not the pitiful moans that come year after year from 
the wounded hearts of wife, mother, and children, but 
I stand in my place to-day and say that he who shoots 
down his fellow-man is a cowardly brute. 
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Is it cowardly to suffer wrong for the innocent and 
helpless? Is it cowardly to suffer an insult from a 
brutal character? Is it cowardly to look with com- 
passion upon a man who would sacrifice human life 
to a human passion? Who thinks it brave to fight ? 
Who thinks it manly to satisfy his passion with blood? 
I thank God that the highest and truest and bravest 
manhood is on a different plane. 


REAL CHRISTIANITY. 


A CHRISTIAN never has a finer opportunity to re- 
veal Christ to the world than in a moment when he has 
been grossly insulted. In our Tennessee country, some 
years ago, two men were living on adjoining farms. 
A little creek divided their farms. On one side lived 
Mr, J., a Christian gentleman, and on the other side 
lived Mr. H., an ill-tempered sinner. It so happened 
that Mr. J.’s hogs got over the creek into Mr. H.’s field. 
Mr. H. saw them, became enraged, took his dogs and 
hands and went down to the field and dogged the 
hogs until he had torn their ears and fearfully abused 
them. After he had thrown the last one over the fence 
into the lane, he started back home cursing. Mr. J. 
stood on a little hill overlooking the creek bottom, and 
had witnessed the whole scene. He turned quietly 
and walked back home, saying to one of his hands: 
“I am sorry my neighbor allows himself to get into 
such a mood. The poor hogs were not to blame. I 
would not have treated his stock in that way.” But it 
is easier to talk than to act. 

It is not long until the hogs of Mr. H. get over 
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into the field of Mr. J. He sees them tearing to 
pieces a beautiful meadow. Mr. H. sees them at the 
same time. Mr. J. calls his two grown sons, walks 
by the crib, puts a few handfuls of corn in his pocket, 
and as they approach the hogs, he says to one of his 
sons, “Open the fence that leads into the lane”; and 
to the other one he says, “Get around the hogs and 
drive them this way”; at the same time taking a hand- 
ful of corn from his pocket and throwing it toward the 
hogs, he began to say in a very kind tone, “Pig, pig, 
pigee!” Mr. H. having seen Mr. J. coming toward the 
hogs and expecting his hogs to be treated as he had 
treated Mr. J.’s, put his pistol into his pocket, and 
walked toward the three men, concealing himself be- 
hind a large dead tree, and was stirring the muddy 
caldron of his wicked old soul, talking to himself, and 
saying what he would do if his hogs were dogged. 
Mr. J. quietly led the hogs to the gap, and while his 
sons put up the fence he threw down the remaining 
handfuls of corn to the hogs, remarking to his sons that 
his neighbor had some very fine hogs.” Just as they 
started home Mr. H. stepped out from behind the 
tree and called: “Mr. J., stop there.” Mr. J. stopped. 
Mr. H. walked up to him and said: “I feel like lying 
down in this road and letting you put your foot on my 
neck. I am not fit to be a neighbor of such a man as 
you are. If you will shake hands with such a man as I 
am, I want to promise you that I will make you a bet- 
ter neighbor, and I could not make you the neighbor 
that I ought to make without the religion you have. 
And I want you to pray that I may be a Christian.” 
Mr. J. said: “Why, neighbor, I have nothing against 
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you. The Lord bless you, sir! I have been praying 
for you all these years, and shall continue to do so.” 
It was but a short time until Mr. H. became a con- 
sistent member of the Church, and a kind and accom- 
modating neighbor. 

Brethren, let us teach this old world what Christian- 
ity is by giving to it some living examples. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


SEE that lion coming! Hear him roar! He fairly 
shakes the hills. A little child has escaped from the 
caravan, and a little lamb has wandered from the fold. 
They are in the track of the great old lion. See! See! 
He approaches the little lamb, with his great paw 
strikes it to the earth, and devours it. See how he ap- 
proaches the little child, strikes it to the earth with 
his great paw, tears limb from limb, and devours it! 
Look at his fiery eye! Hear his awful roar! See 
his bloody teeth! What is that? That is a picture 
of human passion following the impulses of human 
nature. 

See that old lion! He comes again. He is the 
same old lion, in many respects, but we hear no terri- 
ble roar. His eyes look as gentle as Rover’s, and he 
walks as gently as old Rover. See, in his shaggy 
mane are the fingers of a little child. Look, a little 
lamb walks by his side. See them come toward the 
gate. They have walked under the shadow of the 
tree. The old lion lies down lazily. See, the little 
child pillows its head upon his shaggy mane. The lamb 
lies down at his feet. What is that? That is a pic- 
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ture of human nature redeemed by the blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Where did I get that picture? I 
got it from this blessed Bible. The old prophet 
looked down through the ages and saw the coming 
Christ, and he said in substance: “The lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and a little child shall 
lead them.” 

O beautiful, childlike Christianity! put thy gentle 
hand upon the shaggy mane of our human nature, and 
lead us into the green meadows and beside the still wa- 
ters. O, thou blessed Lamb! come thou and walk with 
us, and grant that we, redeemed from the domination 
of wicked tempers and passions, may tread the earth 
in peace and gentleness. 


SOCIETY GAMBLING. 


Here is a fourth-class saloon on a back street. 
In the rear end of the saloon is a black, dirty, pine 
table. On this pine table is a greasy deck of cards, and 
a bottle of liquor, and a little pile of coin. Around 
this table sit four old gamblers, who drink from the 
bottle and gamble with the cards for the little pile of 
silver. 

Take another scene. An elegant so-called Chris- 
tian home; all members of the family have their names 
upon the church record. There is a series of beau- 
tiful carved-oak tables. On each table lies a deck of 
pretty silk cards, and around each table is gathered 
an elegantly dressed company of people, three-fourths 
of whom are church members, some of them, possibly, 
officials in the church. On the center table stands a 
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beautiful cut-glass vase, and they are playing pro- 
gressive eucher for the vase. 

Take these two pictures, and look at them for a 
moment. In the sight of God and the laws of our land 
the one is as much gambling as the other ; both crowds 
should be arrested and brought before the courts just 
as a negro is arrested and brought before the courts 
for shooting craps. There was on the bench in the city 
of Chattanooga, a short time ago, a judge who had 
the courage to so instruct his grand jury. As I look 
upon these two pictures, with my precious boy stand- 
ing by my side, I speak the truth when I say I fear the 
latter more than I fear the former. The former will 
never get my boy, nor will it ever get any ambi- 
tious boy or any of our boys from the better circles 
of life. That old saloon, that old table, that old 
greasy deck of cards, those old gamblers, have nothing 
in them to captivate the boy or pull him from the paths 
of virtue. They would all have a tendency to drive 
him from the place of vice. But that elegant home, 
those beautiful tables, those silk cards, and that elegant 
group of polite society, the brilliant lights, and the 
delightful music, will capture my boy and capture 
your boy. Our boys matriculate in the latter and 
graduate in the former. 


SNARES. 


In Tennessee we have a method of catching birds 
in nets. The net has a big end and a little end. It is 
so with all the devil’s snares. There are long wings to 
the net extending on each side. Birds are driven in 
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coveys. Only birds that go in coveys are netted. 
People go in coveys, so to speak. There are crowds 
of young people in our cities that belong to clubs, that 
belong to the dancing circles, and that belong to the 
gaming circles. They go in groups. They have a 
leader. If we get the leader to become a Christian, he 
could lead the whole group with him; but the hardest 
work of my ministry has been to get into these circles 
—the social club circle, the social card circle. Did 
you ever see a covey of birds going toward the net? 
Birds are caught on a rainy day, a drizzly day, and a 
cloudy day. Many a company of young people have 
been started toward the net on a drizzly day. Many a 
boy has taken his first drink, many a one has played 
his first game of cards, on such days. I have seen 
the bird, when he was first touching the wing of the 
net, stop for a moment and apparently look up, and I 
have thought I could hear him say: “The ground is 
still beneath my feet, and the sky is still above me. 
I can run and I can fly.” But on he goes, until he is 
in the net, and I see him look again. “There is net 
above me and net beneath me and net on every side 
of me, but,” says he, “I will get out farther along.” 
And on he goes, until he flutters and falls in the little 
end of the net. I have seen a young man touching the 
wings of the net in his first drink. I have heard him 
say: “The sky is still above me, and the ground is 
still beneath me. I can run and I can fly. I will not be- 
come a drunkard. I can quit.” I have seen him when 
the net of habit was all about him. I have heard him 
say: “I will quit. I will get out farther on.” I have 
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seen him lying in the meshes of the little end of the 
net, helpless. 

Brother, if the sky is still above you, fly. If the 
ground is still beneath you, run. If you are not tied 
by the habit of drink, by the habit of gaming, by lust- 
ful habits, in God’s name I bid you fly! Lift your- 
self upon the wing of your will, and fly to God! 


TRUE MANHOOD. 


DurinG my last year at Emory and Henry College, 
a strange preacher preached in the college chapei. 
We were delighted with his sermon. It seemed to mea 
masterpiece. I inquired who he was, and learned that 
he was an old student of Emory and Henry College, 
and I sought more definite information. One of the 
old professors, who was his teacher in his schoolboy 
days, gave me this little incident. “That boy was the 
son of a widow,” said he, “who lived a few miles 
from Emory and Henry College. For several years he 
was the bell-boy of the college, ringing the bell to pay 
his college expenses. His mother sent his provisions 
from home, and he ate them in his room. Month 
after month he struggled along through difficulty, 
until he had completed his college course. The day 
of his graduation drew near. He visited his old home, 
and invited his mother to witness his graduation. 
He was a contestant for the Robertson Oratorical 
Medal, a contest which has been a feature of the 
college commencements at Emory and Henry for 
almost half a century. It had been the custom among 
the boys for the winner of this medal to present it to 
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his best girl, which gave the medal additional interest. 
The speeches for the prize were made on the day be- 
fore the commencement. On the day of the commence- 
ment the diplomas and the medals were awarded. The 
old mother of the bellman was present, taking an 
humble seat at the rear of the great auditorium, clad 
in her homespun clothing and with her plain sunbon- 
net. She was there to see her boy graduate. When the 
graduation speeches had been made and the diplomas 
presented, the last trial scene of the commencement 
had come, the hour for the awarding of medals. When 
the moment arrived for the bestowal of the Robertson 
Prize—it was always given last—every one in the 
great pavilion was on the qui vive. The gentleman 
intrusted with the duty of conferring this prize walked 
on the platform with the beautiful gold medal dan- 
gling at the end of the ribbon, which hung on his 
forefinger. He made proper remarks about what vim 
and pluck and push could do, and at the conclusion 
of his speech said: ‘If S. B. will come forward, I shall 
take pleasure in presenting to him this medal which 
he has so faithfully won.’ It was the bellman. He 
stepped forward, received the medal, and turned his 
face to the great audience. Every eye was upon him. 
They waited in breathless silence to see what he would 
do with it. He walked down the long aisle to the last 
seat, slipped the blue ribbon over the sunbonnet, and 
said: ‘Mother, you wear this. You are worthy of it, 
for without you I never could have won it.’ ” 

It was well in a moment like that for every one 
in that great pavilion to contribute a tear in honor 
of an act so brave, so noble, so appropriate. When 
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I heard that, I said: “Thank God for a young man who, 
in the supreme moment like that, can knock custom 
into a cocked hat and do the right thing, not be- 
cause custom says so, but because it is right!’ How 
many young men and young women over this country 
forget old mother, forget aged father, forget home, 
forget to honor the loved ones at home, but how few 
foget to keep up with the conventionalities of society! 
In keeping with custom a young man never forgets 
to lift his hat in the presence of a young lady, but 
often forgets to lift the burden from his dear old 
mother’s heart. He never fails to make a proper bow 
to a stranger, but often fails to make a fire for his 
mother. He never fails to give kind words in keeping 
with the little customs of social life, but how often 
he forgets these same civilities in the home circle! I 
would not make your kind words less to the world, 
but I would have them oftener at home. I would not 
make your bows less frequent in polite society; I 
would not have you drop any of the refinements of 
polite society; but I would have you break every law 
of common courtesy, if it were necessary, to obey the 
laws of God and honor your father and mother. 
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